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UR attitude towards Quebec is criticized in a 
letter, appearing in our January issue, from 
Mr. W. C. Graham. We welcome adverse opinions 
from any of our readers. We may not hope, perhaps, 
to convince Mr. Graham that our view of the 
effect of the federal campaign of 1917 is the correct 
one; confirmation of that view he will find in Mr. 
Skelton’s life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But one thing 
we do ask of him,—that he dismiss the thought ex- 
pressed in the words “‘the party for which you so 
obviously speak”. We have strong objections to 
being regarded as a mouth-piece; the magaphone is 
not our heraldic device. We must have opinions 
and at election times they may lead us to prefer one 
side to another. We may not always and with all 
readers succeed in avoiding the appearance of party 
bias. However, we should like to have Mr. Graham 
believe that he has as ready an access to us as has 
any Canadian politician or business man. 


F the idea of an early general election in England 
has really been abandoned, the reason probably 

is that Mr. Lloyd George failed at the last moment to 
create the situation that would have enabled him to 
control and direct a new grouping of political parties. 
The Irish settlement and the Washington conference 
had unquestionably strengthened his position in the 
country, but something more was needed if he was 
really to find himself in a position from which he 
could command or defy, at will, the disgruntled Tory 
party. The conference at Cannes, with its promise 
of Genoa and an economic revival, was to have 
supplied this missing factor by infusing Mr. Lloyd 
George’s recent record of completed achievement 
with the indispensable elements of hope and antici- 
pation. Had it done so it is doubtful whether any 
protests of Sir George Younger’s would have availed 
to stop an election. Unfortunately for the Prime 
Minister, however, Cannes, combined with M. 
Briand’s resignation, swept him a little beyond the 
crest of the wave—and the prospect of a successful 
popular appeal. This, and not any surrender to the 
Tory party’s demand for a restoration of the Lords’ 
veto, is what probably lies at the bottom of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s change of plan. For it is inconceiv- 
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able, notwithstanding some of the aspects of his 
post-war policy, that he should at this stage take a 
step that would commit him irrevocably to the Tory 
party. The incident proves, if nothing else, how 
thin, in spite of its immense majority, is the thread 
upon which the coalition’s existence depends, and 
how vigilantly its chief watches for the propitious 
moment that would give him a more satisfactory 
tenure of Downing Street. 


R. MEIGHEN has defeated the farmer candidate 
in Grenville, not without public acclaim. 
But most victories this side of the grave involve a 
tragedy. Having downed the farmer Mr. Meighen 
proceeded at once to swallow his principles: he 
boarded the first train for a holiday in the United 
States. Now in true consistency no protectionist of 
Mr. Meighen’s severe type should ever seek southern 
skies. How can he enjoy the flesh-pots of Florida 
when he denies to his less fortunate countrymen 
whose bank accounts forbid travel, the right freely to 
enjoy things American? We would suggest to the 
jovial Minister of Customs that on Mr. Meighen’s 
return he assure himself and the people of Canada 
that not a single Yankee golf ball in the culprit’s 
baggage profanes our national soil. Perhaps legis- 
lation might also be introduced during the next 
session to levy a thirty-five per cent. duty on the 
foreign hotel bills of Canadian birds of passage, whose 
patriotic devotion to protection flees with the first 
chilling blasts of winter. 


HE Brown School episode, to which reference is 
made elsewhere is this issue, has ended as might 

have been expected. The majority of the members 
of the Board of Education came to heel to the influ- 
ences which make the Toronto Evening Telegram. 
The question was again brought before the whole 
Board by a large and influential deputation. After 
a strenuous debate the members, by a vote of nine 
to seven, refused to reverse the decision of the Manage- 
ment Committee. Mr. Berlis, the chairman of that 
committee and its chief apologist, again took the 
position that there was ‘“‘no more reason for the 
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Brown School to teach French than for the York 
School to teach Polish or Hebrew’’. Being a new | 
Canadian, Mr. Berlis no doubt finds it difficult to | 
understand the place which French has in the history | 
of the country of his adoption. He and eight of his | 
colleagues were also impervious to the strong plea | 
| 
| 
| 


made by trustees McClelland and Edmunds for the | 
study of French on cultural grounds. It is interesting | 
to note that the majority of those opposing the | 
motion found it convenient to subordinate the French | 
argument and emphasize the alleged infringement 
of the Home and School Association on the pre- | 
rogatives of the Board. These tactics, disingenuous | 
though they were, show that the silly anti-French | 
agitation realizes its weakness, and prefers not to 
work in the light of day. The whole affair, distres- 
sing as it is to those who believe in the popular control 
of education, will not fail of effect, if only it stirs | 
right-thinking citizens out of their apathy and impels 
them to see to it that the nurture of the souls of their 
children is not left to the delegates of organized 
bigotry. 


mission has been seeking authority from the | 
Niagara municipalities to purchase the Toronto, 
Niagara and St. Catharines Railway. A few days 
ago the question was submitted to a popular vote in 
four of the interested townships. Two gave a com- | 
bined majority of twenty-two votes in favor of the | 
purchase, while the other two cast a combined 
majority of three hundred against. These munici- 
palities are situated in the Niagara peninsula, and 
are now benefiting directly through the operation 
of the electric railway in question. The vote was 
preceded by a carefully conducted campaign of | 
education in which the whole Hydro-Radial project | 
was discussed in the press and from the platform, | 
prominent amongst the speakers being the chairman | 
of the Commission himself. If any municipalities are | 
competent to arrive at an intelligent decision by | 
popular vote, it should be the four which have just 
declared themselves. The verdict was adverse by | 
a substantial majority. This is especially significant, 
since the issue was not between public ownership 
and private ownership. The railway is now a part | 
of the Canadian National system. The proposed | 
plan is to buy it from the Dominion and incorporate 
it in the Ontario Hydro-Radial system. The issue 
was clearly a question of municipal ownership versus 
Dominion ownership. As four of the purchasing 
municipalities, they would have to assume their 
share of the responsibility of ownership now borne 
by the Dominion. It would appear that in the light 


| 
OR some time the Hydro-Electric Power Com- | 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of experience, and warned by the report of the 
Sutherland Commission, the electors are inclined to 
regard Hydro-Radials as less of an asset than a 
liability. 
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T present the Provincial Highways Department 

of Ontario has under its consideration the regu- 

lating of bill-board advertising along the Provincial 
Highways. Among the proposed restrictions we note 
with satisfaction a statement of the principle that 
bill-boards shall not be erected at all in places where 
they will obscure beautiful scenery. It is high time 
that this principle was considered and if it is to be 
applied effectively it must be made retro-active so as 
to restore the many beautiful scenes that are already 
mutilated. We can recall a couple of flagrant ex- 
amples which will be familiar to thousands of people. 
Until recently the north-bound traveller from Toronto, 
as he dipped downhill into York Mills, beheld a fair 
scene—a green slope girt with evergreens and the 
scattered village beyond. But now his centre of 


| vision is assaulted by two hideous rectangles adver- 


tising motor supplies. There is an equally notorious 
example on the Indian River below Port Carling, 
known to all who go up and down the Muskoka 
lakes. These are such palpable cases of the brutal 
disfigurement of natural beauty that even a horse 
might be expected to resent them. But we human 
beings almost make a virtue of our indifference to 
such ugliness, priding ourselves—not necessarily in 
so many words—-on our freedom from aesthetic 
squeamishness, on our robustness and our splendid 
vigour. And the simple truth of the matter is that 
our souls are ugly when we do these things. There 
is a good deal of public feeling waiting to assert itself, 
and some time, in years or centuries, this forest of 
bill-boards in which we live will have to go down. 
If we set about it now, what timely work and useful 
firewood there would be for the unemployed! 


HE Ontario Society of Artists is now celebrating 

its fiftieth anniversary with a retrospective 
exhibition of its work. It is gratifying to the provifice 
to reflect that it can boast of the oldest and by all 
odds the most progressive art association in Canada. 
We are fortunate in securing for our next issue an 
account of the founding of the O.S.A. by Mr. R. F. 
Gagen, who exhibited then and is still exhibiting with 
This is all a matter for 
pride and congratulation. But there is a seamy side 
to the story. The total sales from that first ex- 
hibition in 1873 amounted to $3,935, comprising 
$1,065 in Government sales, $2,395 in Art Union 
prizes—a lottery purchasing scheme, now ruled illegal 
—and in strictly private sales $475. We have ob- 
tained the corresponding figures for five recent years, 
namely, 1911, 1915, 1917, 1919, 1920 and find that the 
average of strictly private sales for those fat and lean 
years is $394.60, lower, that is to say, than 1873, 
when the population of Toronto was about 60,000 
and its wealth yet smaller in proportion to present 
figures. We have no desire to obscure the plain 
meaning of these statistics by commenting on them. 




















E view with mixed feelings the movement 
newly organized by five hundred leading 
business men of Toronto, to advertise the many 
advantages of the city and to secure increased trade 
and increased population and ‘‘three hundred con- 
ventions per annum’’, because we think that fifty 
thousand dollars per annum might be more usefully 
expended than on a campaign of self-advertisement. 
Such movements are unfortunately all too common 
on this continent, where distinctions between quan- 
tity and quality seem often to be lost. History has 
not proved that the city of one million inhabitants 
is one hundred per cent. better than the city of five 
hundred thousand, though mathematics indubitably 
prove that it is one hundred per cent. larger. More- 
over it is surely a little far-fetched to speak of patriotic 
self-sacrifice in the case of business men who must 
naturally suspect that their subscriptions to adver- 
tise Toronto will ultimately result in increased 
financial advantages to themselves. But it is late 
to protest, for the Toronto Publicity Bureau has 
already been formed: we can only hope that its 
members will aim to make Toronto the best city in 
Canada; for the question of its size is absurdly insig- 
nificant beside that of its character. We would 
suggest as a motto for the new Publicity Bureau the 
eloquent lines of Ben Jonson: 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be: 


In small proportions we just beauties see 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


HE letter from a correspondent on the subject of 
advertising religion, which was published in 

our last number, draws attention to a very real abuse, 
and deserves serious consideration. It comes as 
rather a shock to the casual reader to observe ad- 
vertisements featuring in large type together the 
names of Jesus Christ and the soloist of the evening; 
and sermon topics such as ‘‘A Backsliding Heifer’, 
or ‘Hallelujah! What a Saviour!’ or “‘The World 
as seen through the eyes of Lloyd George”’, are more 
likely to arouse wonder than interest. Meanwhile 
the Psychic who has been so successful in opening 
communication with dwellers in the Twentieth Plane 
claims to present the personal views of our Master 
himself on the subject of the physical resurrection, 
and before we go to press he will have enlightened 
his audience on the subject of Adam and Eve through 
the direct inspiration of Moses. Altogether the 
church advertisements in the Toronto Saturday 
evening papers afford some curious reading to the 
devout; and it is a welcome relief to turn from the 
flaunting and sensational notices of some of the 
orthodox churches to the modest advertisement of 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ and the 
Latter Day Saints. 
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N England the ‘heresy hunt’’ has ended in the 
escape of the pursued. The Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, was delated 
by a London curate on the ground that he held 
heretical views on the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body. The sort of Resurrection Mr. Major 
believes in is the “persistence of personality without 
any physical integument’’, and this, his prosecutor 
maintained, was ‘‘contrary to the Christian religion 
as set forth in the ancient Creeds, contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and in Holy Scriptures’’. 
The Bishop of Oxford (to whom the charge was 
made) procured from Mr. Major a careful statement 
of his belief, and submitted the same to three learned 
Doctors in the University of Oxford; with the result 
that Mr. Major’s opinions have been declared not to 
conflict ‘‘with what Holy Scripture reveals to us of 
the Resurrection of the Body”. An appeal by the 
prosecution to the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
brought the reply that His Grace has “neither the 
right nor the desire to interfere”. | We believe that 
the verdict will meet with general approval for two 
reasons: in the first place, the whole idea of persecu- 
tion for religious belief is out of concert with the 
temper of our time. Freedom of thought and speech 
is an axiom in every other department of human 
knowledge, and, unless the Church is to be regarded 
as the last resort of ignorance and superstition, the 
fullest liberty must be allowed to responsible students 
and teachers in the ranks of the Clergy. In the 
second place, the verdict constitutes an official 
recognition of the necessity for restating of Christian 
faith in terms of modern thought. Mr. Major repre- 
sents a considerable body in the Church of England 
who believe intensely in both Science and Religion, 
but who see no future for the Church if it refuses to 
keep pace with our increasing knowledge. That 
opinion is not confined to England, nor to the Clergy. 
Wherefore, it is all to the good to find authority 
also alive to the necessities of the situation. 
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A Correspondent writes: | 
| 
| 


LorpD BRYCE, who has just died aged eighty-four was active | 
to the end. No one had a firmer belief in exercise as the best | 
medicine; in hot Washington, with the thermometer at 100, he | 
would take tramps of ten miles and his small wiry frame seemed | 
incapable of fatigue. He was an enterprising mountaineer who | 
performed the supposedly impossible feat of ascending Mount | 
Ararat. It is probable that no other man of his generation knew 
thoroughly so many lands or had such varied friends and interests 
as Bryce. He was a classical scholar, he knew four or five 
modern languages, he had sound scientific knowledge in the 
fields of geology and botany, he was a close student of law, history 
and politics, and he served as Chief Secretary for Ireland and | 
as British ambassador to the United States. He lacked any 
touch of vanity and had for the whole world a genial friendliness. 
He has told how he came to understand the United States, by 
talking to persons of every class, in hotels, in trains, in offices, 
at dinner parties and other social gatherings. What he learned 
he committed at once to writing and in this way he gathered a 
vast mass of opinion which, when sifted, he used in writing The | 
American Commonwealth. 

Bryce’s first book was The Holy Roman Empire, written 
when he had barely ceased to be an undergraduate and still 
the classic book on its subject. His studies in jurisprudence 
were deep enough to make him Regius Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford. He wrote books on the lands which he visited, especi- 
ally on South Africa and South America. But the studies by 
which he will be chiefly remembered are those relating to modern 
political institutions. The success of The American Common- 
wealth surprised its author. He wrote it chiefly for readers in 
England, profoundly ignorant of the United States. But the 
American public were pleased that a British statesman of 
cabinet rank should write a study so sympathetic and they 
adopted Bryce as the standard interpreter of their own con- 
stitution. He used to tell of gently demurring at the opinions 
on the American Constitution of a young stranger met in travel 
and of the stranger crowning the argument by the triumphant 
declaration: ‘I know I am right for Bryce says so”’. 

Bryce had the gift of uttering unpleasant truths without 
causing offence. So sympathetic was his tone that the Americans 
came to regard him almost as one of themselves. In recent years 
he could hardly keep abreast of the vast mass of literature on 
the politics of the United States, but Professor Munro of Harvard, 
a Canadian by birth, is now directing the revision of The American 
Commonwealth and it will long remain a standard authority. 
Bryce had to meet formidable difficulties at Washington, but he 
did what no British ambassador had ever done before, he made 
himself personally known and popular from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He had an unflagging interest in Canada. To the 
present writer he once said, in Washington, with a wave of 
the hand towards the Capitol; ‘‘If Canada did not exist it would 
be in the interests of the United States to create it’’. He meant 
that the United States was already too big to be governed 
readily from one centre. His last book Modern Democracies 
brings together studies of Canada and the United States and 
is remarkable both for its sincerity in describing evils and for 
its belief in the ultimate good to be achieved by democracy. 
To know the depths of the worst and yet to retain a dauntless 
faith requires the balance of a great mind. 

















Enter M. Poincare 


figure has cast its shadow across the threshold 
of hope upon which Europe seemed to be 
poised three weeks ago, many people are not un- 


N’: that M. Poincaré’s diminutive but sinister 


| naturally disposed, forgetting Washington and the 


submarines, to regard M. Briand as a sort of fallen 
angel of light. Of course no such cursory impression 
as this can begin to reveal the meaning of the present 
European crisis. If there is any key to that puzzle, 
it is much more likely to be discovered somewhere 
on the tortuous path that M. Briand has been treading 
for the last twelve months than in the immediate 
and apparently calamitous situation produced by 
his fall. 

From the beginning M. Briand’s position was an 


| ambiguous one; his very selection was a compromise; 


for the logical successor to M. Leygues, the unsuccess- 
ful advocate of a milder military service law, was 
not the ex-socialistist Aristide Briand but the ex- 
president Raymond Poincaré. When it came to 
supporting M. Poincaré, however, the more moderate 
elements in the Chamber, probably already regretting 
their share in M. Leygues’ destruction, drew back; 
and the Bloc National had to be content with M. 
Briand’s more hesitating ruthlessness. Faced with 
the impossible task of satisfying both the moderates 
and the Bloc, M. Briand tended, on the whole, to 
lean towards the more powerful but reactionary 
party, although on a number of occasions he antago- 
nized it by accepting compromises in the Supreme 
Council that fell short of its demands. In England 
it was commonly believed that he did so with secret 
satisfaction. Some apologists even went so far in 
seeking to establish his underlying moderation as 
to suggest that his real motive in mobilizing the 
reserves last spring for the occupation of the Rhur 
was to arouse among the common people of France 
a reaction against the militarist policy of the Chamber. 
That explanation will hardly hold water to-day. 
Indeed, difficult as M. Briand’s position admittedly 
was, it is no longer possible to believe that he really 
represented much more than the average point of 
view of an extremely reactionary Chamber. 

If this explanation, which would have been 
regarded at least as doubtful three months ago, is 
to-day pretty generally accepted, the reason is the 
Washington conference. For the French govern- 


| ment, still complaining of its desperate financial 


position, came to Washington demanding, not only 


' a vast immediate increase in its navy, but also a 


contingent increase in its already huge army. As 
one of the British delegates put it, the French 
seemed to be under a misapprehension as to the real 
object of the conference. In explanation of this 
policy it was urged in some quarters that France 
had been guilty at most of an error of judgment, 




















that she never intended to wreck the conference, but, 
mistaking the spirit of American diplomacy, sought 
merely to use her exorbitant demands as a means of 
extracting from England and the United States the 
long-coveted protective alliance. This probably is 
to some extent the true explanation; it is clear, 
however, that the great mass of public opinion on 
this continent and in England will never regard 
it as a justification. For there is no escaping the 
fact that the French government, whatever its 
motives, deliberately adopted a course that might 
easily have ruined the whole conference, and that 
did, in fact, greatly impair its usefulness. 

How far the realization of this gigantic blunder 
affected M. Briand’s policy after his return from 
Washington is not year clear. The first impression 
of the decisions reached at the meeting of the Supreme 
Council at Cannes was that they represented a real 
desire on the part of the French government, not 
only to repair the errors of Washington, but also to 
clear the way for a more rational policy in Europe. 
Later despatches have made it fairly clear, however, 
that the concessions proposed by M. Briand in 
exchange for the defensive alliance with England— 
the pact for which he had beer prepared to sacrifice 
the Washington conference—lacked both certainty 
and substance. It is true that he agreed to the repre- 
sentation of Russia as well as Germany at the eco- 
nomic conference called to assemble at Genoa on 
March 8, and that he approved in general terms 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme of an_ international 
company to promote the restoration of Europe. 
Beyond that he does not seem to have committed 
himself; and apparently he definitely refused to 
evacuate any portion of the Rhineland—a point 
upon which considerable stress is now being laid 
by financial circles in England. In short, though all 
the evidence pointed to M. Briand’s having achieved 
a notable diplomatic success, there was really very 
little in the end to indicate any change of heart on 
the part of the French government. 

Why then did M. Briand, having achieved his 
object with the minimum of concession, resign on 
the eve of what promised to be a parliamentary 
triumph? M. Briand has never been accused of 
lack of foresight. For a year he had ridden the whirl- 
wind; for a year he had managed to preserve, in form 
at any rate, the steadily weakening Entente. He, 
more than any other man in Europe, must have 
realized the impossibility of permanently reconciling 
the later policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s government 
with that of the present French Chamber. It is 
not too much to suppose that he had little desire to 
go down in history either as the diplomatist who 
broke the Entente or as the politician who sacrificed 
his country’s vital interests to satisfy Britain’s com- 
mercial necessities. He must, in fact, be presumed to 
have come to the conclusion that he could not survive 
Genoa, and at the same time preserve the Entente. 
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What more obvious solution than to snatch such a 
respite as that afforded by Cannes, and use it to 
make a not ungraceful exit, carrying with him what- 
ever remained of his reputation for moderation? 

If this is the true explanation, it means that 
M. Briand’s resignation has only precipitated the 
crisis that was bound, sooner or later, to follow 
Germany’s default in her January reparations pay- 
ments. The immediate situation is unquestionably 
a difficult one; but is it any more difficult than the 
situation that would have arisen two or three months 
hence if M. Briand had clung to office? One thing 
seems to be certain, and that is that the Bloc National 
would never have agreed to the inauguration of a 
real policy of reconciliation, at Genoa or anywhere 
else, without having given M. Poincaré an innings. 
It is probably better for the future of Europe that 
he should have his innings now. There can, of course, 
scarcely be sufficient time before the Genoa con- 
ference meets for M. Poincaré to learn that, after 
two years of painful experience, the British people 
are determined to support no longer the French 
policy of disruption and ruin. Genoa will, therefore, 
probably mark the final breakdown of the Entente. 
It may even come sooner; but how it can be avoided, 
in the absence of some profound and unexpected 
change in the point of view of nearly all official 
France, is difficult to see. For there seems, un- 
fortunately, to be no reason to doubt that M. Poincaré 
faithfully represents the spirit of that France to-day; 
and he is even less likely than M. Briand to pursue 
a European policy that Mr. Lloyd George or, for the 
matter of that, any other responsible British states- 
man could support. It looks, indeed, as if France 
were doomed to go through a period of almost com- 
plete isolation before the time arrives when the 
French people will be ready to support a government 
capable, not necessarily of seeing eye to eye with the 
British and Italian governments, but simply of 
meeting them on sufficiently common ground to 
permit of a concerted effort towards the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Anything that hastens the advent 
of that day can hardly be regarded as a calamity, 
either for France or for Europe. 


The French Budget 


the world (which heard their remarks with 

mixed feelings) that France requires a fleet 
of super-submarines for the defence of her colonies 
in Africa and the South Sea Islands, and an army of 
600,000 men to keep the Germans subdued. M. 
Poincaré, entering upon the duties of the Premier- 
ship, has once more denounced the conduct of the 
German devastators and declared the unalterable 
determination of France to enforce the payment 
of the reparations without further mitigation and 


’ SHE statesmen of France have demonstrated to 
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without delay. The Chamber of Deputies has 
signified its approval. Among these stirring events, 
the French budget for 1922 has served as a mere 
footnote to diplomacy. Yet it, too, deserves, to be 
studied among the phenomena of peace in Europe; 
and perhaps it may throw further light on the pro- 
bable results of the diplomats’ labours. 

According to this budget, the French national 
debt has increased between 1914 and January 1, 1919, 
from 34,000 million francs to 151,000 million francs; 
and since the beginning of 1919, from 151,000 million 
francs to 326,000 million: although the tripling of 
prices in general lessens the effect of the increase. 
There are two budgets: general and special (the 
latter being the budget of expenditures to be re- 
covered from Germany). In analysing the general 
budget M. Bokanowski points out that two parts of 
it are incapable of being reduced. It includes 

Millions of francs 


Service of public debt... 12,866 (irreducible) 
National defence... . . .. 4,821 (irreducible) 
All other services....... 7,266 


Whatever economies are made must come out of this 
third sum, if it is true that the cost of the army and 
navy cannot be reduced. In addition to these sums, 
for the general budget, the treasury will have to 
find some 20,000 millions of francs for other needs, 
including payments abroad! and presumably the 
7,000 millions allotted for this year’s reconstruc- 
tion expenses. On the whole, the country faces an 
expenditure of some 45,000 millions, with anticipated 
receipts of some 23,327 millions. The deficit is to be 
collected from Germany: but if there should be any 
delay about the collection, it will probably be found 
as usual by borrowing. M. de Lasteyrie, who brought 
in the special budget, stated that France had already 
advanced 61,000 million francs on the German 
account, and in many parts the work of reconstruc- 
tion has only begun. 

It is not surprising, in view of these figures, that 
French public men are impatiently looking for the 
stream of German wealth which is to flow across 
the frontier, cover the deficits, and restore prosperity 
in France. In January 1921 the French government 
estimated the amount due to France at 136,000 
million gold marks. At the end of April the Repara- 
tions Commission notified Germany that her debt was 
132,000 million gold marks, of which, according to the 
Spa arrangement, France is to receive 52 per cent., 
some 68,000 millions. The French taxpayer finds 
himself saddled with the balance. But if Germany 
does not pay, then the whole burden falls upon the 
French taxpayer, and (to quote the Journal des 
Economistes) it is hard to understand how he could 
resist this augmentation of the heavy burden which 


1The figure here given is liable to change with every fluctu- 
ation in exchange. The weight of the French external debt 
increases as the franc falls, and will diminish if it rises. 
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he is already bearing. Therefore the Chamber of 
Deputies has instructed the government, by a recent 
Order of the Day, ‘‘to see to the strict execution of 
Germany’s obligations and to take abroad all neces- 
sary measures for the preservation of France’s rights 
as a creditor”’. 

But what will be the result of an energetic policy 
of collection? The German budget does not yet 
balance. Foreign critics advise the German govern- 
ment to reduce its expenditures and increase its 
taxes; but the agents of the Reparations Commission 
installed at Berlin, to whom is assigned the oversight 
of the German finances, have refrained from suggest- 
ing any practical method of accomplishing these 
desirable reforms. Each reparation payment which 
has been made has had the effect of depressing the 
mark; and each fall of the mark has increased the 
German government’s expenses for wages, salaries, 
and nearly everything covered by the budget. Each 
fall of the mark disorganizes the system of taxation 
and widens the deficit in the budget. So long as the 
deficit in the budget remains, any payment of re- 
parations seems destined to strengthen the vicious 
circle. When Germany exports goods to pay repara- 
tions, she is obliged to issue more paper marks to 
pay her own producers for them, and the value of 
the mark falls. If she buys bills in large quantities 
on the foreign exchanges, the value of the mark 
falls. Even if she exports houses to France under 
the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, she must ap- 
parently pay her producers for them in fresh paper 
money—and the value of the mark falls! But if 
taxes cannot be increased, could she not at least raise 
a domestic loan for reparations? The suspicion is 
only too strong, that investors in such a loan would 
never see their money again. The fact is, that 
reparations can be paid only out of surplus. If there 
is no surplus, the payment of reparations merely 
hastens German bankruptcy. The mark has already 
fallen to the position of the Austrian krone in 1920. 
German bankruptcy is a possibility with which her 
creditors must reckon. 

But if Germany becomes bankrupt, what of the 
French taxpayer? So far, the inexhaustible stocking 
has been opened to take up each issue of National 
Defence Bomds; but will it be so easy to cover deficits 
in the French budget if it becomes apparent that 
Germany cannot pay? There are only half a million 
people in France who pay income tax, and already 
they are bitterly complaining of the weight of taxation 
which they bear. How would they greet the declared 
bankruptcy of their chief debtor? The expensive 
occupation of more German territory, the adoption 
of new ‘sanctions’, might result; but would they 
improve the financial prospects of France? Soldiers 
are not good bailiffs, and even submarines are an 
inferior kind of security against the present danger. 

HvuBERT R. Kemp. 























Dr. Nansen’s Appeal 


“Refrain from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


URING the last days of the war, that fool’ 
D who was Prince Max of Baden, tried to get 
notoriety by the statement that a morator- 
ium was declared in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Pas As if ever the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount had been enforced in this 
miserable world! 
The other day an Indian scholar, speaking at 
the Empire Club in Toronto, told the Canadian 
people that our politics were not ruled by Christianity 
but by Machiavellianism, which was a very poor com- 
pliment to Machiavelli and his writings. Machiav- 
elli did not try to disguise his principles or doctrines 
by philanthropical words, and moreover he knew 
what he was doing, whereas with our leaders it is 
often a case of the blind leading the blind. It is 
only when a great catastrophe puts Christianity to 
the test that we see how few of those sentiments of 
which we are boasting have penetrated into the 
people and their governments. 
The shameful comedy of the Russian Relief is 
one of those things which will anger future genera- 
tions. The occidental nations of Europe went to 
the trouble of making a survey of the disaster by 
means of the Red Cross, and Nansen was sent 
there for the purpose of getting information on the 
spot. As early as the beginning of August, Nansen 
came back surprised at the magnitude of the calamity, 
and with a straight proposal for relief, but for several 
reasons that action of the Governments of Europe has 
been delayed and nothing has been accomplished up 
to the present. Nansen afterwards issued a most 
distressing appeal, which is practically an accusation 
of existing governments. 
“‘T have come from there,” he says. ‘I was there a few 
weeks ago. I do not talk from what I have read in the 
papers, but from what I have seen. As soon as I crossed 
the boundary, I met people fleeing from the famine— 
men, women and children. I talked with them, and I 
still seem to hear their awful tales ringing in my ears. 
Some came from Saratov, that is to say, from the very 
centre of the disaster. There the crops had perished, 
having been burned by the drought, and the fugitives 
stated that they had been subsisting on leaves of trees. 
Over three hundreds of human beings die every day, 
and when an autopsy is made, it is found that they have 
eaten earth and grass.” 

Those are Nansen’s own words. 

immediately : 
“Tt is not through lack of food in the world. In Canada 
this year the crops have been so plentiful that they could 
export three times more than was necessary to save 
Russia. In the United States the crops are rotting in 
the granaries. In Argentina the corn is so abundant that 
it is used as fuel on the railways. In Norwayewe have 


And he adds 
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one side there is a superabundance of provisions while on 
the other side people are dying of starvation.” 
And still quoting Nansen’s words: 

“If Europe and the world, in order to destroy Bolshevism, 
allow 20,000,000 Russians to die, and perhaps more next 
year, it would be better if Europe and the world tell us 
so at once and no more hypocrisy. We sent army after 
army against the Bolsheviks, which after a little success 
have been thoroughly beaten. It seems that we have 
abandoned the idea of military intervention, and we 
have also relinquished the plan of the blockade. Are we 
going to consider now the famine as an ally that we must 
protect and encourage? Not to send supplies to Russia 
is the same as re-establishing the blockade. If this is 
what we want, we had better say so at once. I only 
ask,’’ says Nansen, ‘‘to be very clear.” 

It is difficult to believe that the statement will ever 
be made as clearly as Nansen wants, but the actions 
taken by the different peoples show quite clearly 
what they mean. It is an interesting experience 
which proves the state of the decomposition of the 
whole of Europe. In other times some common 
action would have been taken by the different 
governments, whereas now they have not the strength 
to get together and agree on a policy to be adopted. 

The British Government at the start refused to 
take any part in the relief, but has subsequently made 
a grant of money. The Russians themselves, that 
is to say the refugees, formed a Pan-Russian Com- 
mittee. Using as a tool the Agricultural Society in 
Moscow, they tried to. take advantage of the situa- 
tion and put a finger in the pie. The Bolsheviks, 
who may be foolish, but are by no means fools, 
refused after a few meetings to dicker with them. 

The Germans sent into Russia the surplus of what 
they had—which must have been very little—chiefly 
medicinal drugs and some junk. The Pope offered 
1,000,000 lire, which, at the present rate of exchange, 
amounts to $50,000, but there was nobody to take 
it, although the offer still holds good. 

The most curious action was that of the French 
Government, which appointed a Committee _to 
handle the relief, with Ambassador Noulens as 
President. Noulens from Warsaw had always, ac- 
cording to the Bolsheviks, directed all the military 
attacks on the Soviet Government and the Russian 
Government answered that it could not afford to 
deal with such people.! 

The Americans, as usual, are working alone, and 
the Government at Washington appropriated for 
that purpose $20,000,000. The Hoover men at 
Riga settled the terms with the agents of the Soviets 
and, although belated, some good will be done. 


1It is to be remembered that the Soviet Government in 
Hungary was overthrown by a man engaged in the relief work, 
who boasted of having overthrown that Government single- 
handed; and what is more extraordinary, the very same money, 
namely $1,000,000, which was deposited by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Hungary as an advance for food, was used to bring about 
the counter-revolution now known in History as the “ Hungarian 
White Terror.”’ 
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The Government of Canada, so far, has done 
nothing.’ Should things be allowed to remain like 
this? The actual Soviet Government of Russia is 
no longer an enemy of Canada. Trade between the 
two countries has been started, and the Canadian 
manufacturers have shipped to Russia large quanti- 
ties of railway engines and oil tanks. Two full ship- 
loads of them left Montreal direct for Russia before 
navigation closed. Perhaps it cannot be said yet 
that Soviet Russia is friendly to Canada (or rather, | 
that Canada is friendly to Soviet Russia), but this 
is a country with which Canada is dealing and which 
is suffering a gigantic catastrophe. Can nothing be 
done to alleviate its sufferings? It is now too late 
to send food over there, but why cannot Canada 
send to Russia the seed for future crops, and thus 
let the blessing of our wheat be forever a token to 
new Russia of the assistance rendered to Russia by 





Canada in her days of distress. We must be neutral 
in her domestic struggle. No one can tell what will | 
develop from Russia. To-day, as General Smuts | 
said, the best that can be wished for Russia is that | 
the Soviet Government may grow stronger and wiser. | 
It is impossible to believe that a whole country | 
with millions of people should become crazy without | 
some reason. It is acertainty that some profit will be | 
obtained by mankind from the awful experiences | 
through which they have passed. In fact, when the | 
German industrialists, Rathenau and Stinnes, are | 
talking of the “Vertical Trust’’, combining all the | 
industries in line from raw materials to the finished 
articles, and the “Horizontal Trust’’, mobilizing all | 
the trades for the benefit of the capitalistic State, | 
they are anticipating a great deal that is embodied | 
in the Communist Utopia. Canada is young enough | 
to take cheerfully to new ideas, and does not denounce | 
the whole of Russia as branded with the sign of the | 
devil. If not the whole people, at least the thinking | 
| 

{ 


people of Canada must declare themselves neutral. 
Those great movements cannot be stopped, and the | 
good that is in the Soviet ideas will not fail to per- 
meate to other countries, though perhaps in a saner | 
form. | 
We cannot conclude without quoting a beautiful | 
paragraph written twenty-five years ago by Kropot- 
kin, that sounds like a prophecy: | 
“T clearly saw that the immense change which would 

deliver everything that is necessary for life and production 

into the hands of society——be it the Folk State of the social 
democrats or the unions of freely associated groups-— 
would imply a revolution far more profound than any of 

the revolutions which history had on record. Moreover, 

in such a revolution the workers would have against them, 

not the rotten generation of aristocrats against whom 

the French peasants and republicans had to fight in the 

last century,—and even that fight was a desperate one,— 


1Since these lines were written, the formation of the Canadian 
Committee of the Save the Children Fund for Russian Relief, 
with Mr. Mackenzie King as honorary president, has removed 
some, if not all, of this reproach. 





| granted by the Board. 
| Association proceeded to engage a teacher and to 
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but the middle classes, which are far more powerful 
intellectually and physically, and have at their service 
all the potent machinery of the modern state. However, 
no revolution, whether peaceful or violent, has ever 
taken place without the new ideals having deeply pene- 
trated into the very class whose economical and political 
privileges were to be assailed.” 

Perhaps we shall be accused of being those last 
ones, but we prefer to be treated as apostates and 
heretics, rather than to be included with the callous 
gang of legitimists, who, after having failed with 
tanks and machine guns, are—as Nansen said— 
putting their last hope in starvation. 

J. PIJOAn. 


Little Men and Big Issues 
> oe: the month of January an incident of 


unusual significance occurred at a meeting 
of the Management Committee of the Toronto 
Board of Education. It appears that during the 
previous year a request from Brown School was sent 
to the then Board asking that the use of the school 
building be granted for classes in French to be held 


| after the regular school hours, and to be paid for by 
| the parents of the children enrolled in the classes. 


Brown School, it should be said, is situated in one 
of the more prosperous sections of Toronto, and has 
had for some years associated with it an energetic 
Home and School Association, that is to say, an 
organization of parents banded together to assist 
the teachers and the authorities in improving the 
school premises and giving a wider scope to the 
activities of the school. The request then made was 
The Home and School 


enrol students in French classes. Wishing to com- 
plete the course begun and contracted for, and further 
to pursue the studies in the new year, representatives 


| of the Home and School Association appeared before 
| the Board, asking to secure approval (at first refused) 


for the continuance of the classes, which approval 


| according to by-law must be renewed from year to 


year in the case of special work of this sort. To 
the complete surprise of the deputation, who thought 
the refusal merely an oversight, the request was 
peremptorily refused. 

The proceedings as reported in the Toronto Daily 
Star were as follows: 

She (Mrs. Richardson Davidson, representing the 
parents) said that the Home and School Club had spent 
$1,000 a year for five years in beautifying and benefiting 
Brown School, and if the Board took such an attitude 
it would be striking at the interest of the mothers in the 


School. 
“ A Home and School Club should be like a Ladies’ 
Aid toa pastor,” she said. 
‘Some of them are not much help”, said Chairman 
Berlis, who is a preacher. Whereat Trustee Powell, also 
a clergyman, laughed heartily. 


























The Committee took the ground that the permit had 
been granted in ignorance, so far as the trustees were 
concerned, that French was to be taught. 

“That was not our fault’’, replied Mrs. Davidson. 

“I'd like to know who gave a permit for the teaching 
of any language other than the British language”’, said 
Trustee Bell. ‘I think it a high-handed thing”. 

Trustee Berlis took the same ground and pointed out 
that it was setting a dangerous precedent. 

Trustee Bell---‘They’ll be wanting to teach Polack 
in the West End also”’. 

Chairman Berlis—‘‘ And we would have requests to 
allow the teaching of Hebrew also in our Schools”. 

Trustee Powell—-‘‘ We do not need French if we learn 
English properly”’. 

Trustee Houston alone put up a fight for the pupils 
to get the other 15 lessons, but he was outvoted 5 to 1. 

Under our system of publicly managed schools 
the Board of Trustees had a perfect right in law to do 
what they did. Are they not the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, as such invested with certain 
prerogatives, one of which is the care of school 
buildings? If they hold that the interests of the 
public are best served by closing the schools to all 
activities after the regular school hours, their decision 
cannot be reviewed by any other power,—at least 
not till the next annual election of trustees comes 
around. It will be noted, however, that it was not 
on the ground of inconvenience to caretakers, or 
because in general the use of the school outside of 
legal hours was regarded as objectionable, that the 
request was refused. Nor was it maintained that 
the children had quite enough work to do in school 
hours without taking upon themselves further 
studies. The refusal was based on one ground only, 
the ancient and established right of English-speaking 
Canadians to insist on being innocent of any other 
language than English. 

It will be noticed that one of the Trustees is 
concerned that Toronto children shall be taught 
only the British language. It has not dawned upon 
this gentleman, apparently, that by far the largest 
part of the men and women and children living under 
the British flag do not claim the English language 
as their native tongue, and that nowhere in the 
British Empire, outside of certain sections of Canada, 
has any attempt been made to restrict the use of 
languages other than English. In Great Britain 
itself Welsh and Gaelic are freely taught in the Schools 
where parents so desire. The Committee appointed 
by the Prime Minister to inquire into the position 
of modern languages in the Educational System of 
Great Britain has this to say of French: “The first 
language, other than English, attempted is in practi- 
cally every case French. To that at least one year 
is given before any other language is attempted; we 
agree that it would be desirable that for all, save 
exceptionally gifted pupils, there should be a period 
of two years before the beginning of a second langu- 


” 


age. 
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It is quite unusual for Englishmen who aspire to 
education,--or to serve on Boards of Education, one 
may add,—-not to have acquired a fair knowledge of 
the French language. 

The attitude of the majority in the Management 
Committee of the Toronto Board of Education has 
no precedent in British practice. A precedent may, 
however, be found in Germany. Mr. Ernest Barker, 
in his pamphlet Linguistic Oppression in the German 
Empire, describes the German policy of insisting that 
foreign languages must be purged from the German 
soil. This policy was applied with especial rigour 
in Poland. Here he instances the descent of the police 
in the town of Thorn upon a society of sixty boys 
whose object was to study Polish history and litera- 
ture, subjects excluded from the curriculum of the 
schools. As a result of this raid a number of the boys 
were expelled from the town and the district. 

One suspects, however, that the Toronto Board of 
Education is really taking its inspiration less from 
German practice than from the peculiar psychology 
of the Orange lodges. Now in Toronto membership 
in the lodges is the orthodox beginning for those who 
aspire to public honours, and the Board of Education 
is frequently regarded as the first round in the ladder 
of a public career. For many years in Canada 
baiting the French has been a popular sport in Orange 
lodges. Language has been confused with religion, 
and many an Orangeman has groped his way to a 
point where he fancies he sees a service to Protestan- 
tism in any act of hostility to the French language. 
It may be recalled that some ten years ago a certain 
Ontario legislator, since famous as an issuer of free 
liquor prescriptions to his constituents, made the 
following interesting observation: ‘‘] want to tell 
you good people that English is good enough for 
me. It is good enough for the Dominion of Canada. 
As long as I have anything to say in the Legislature 
I will fight for English and English only.”” It would 
not be charitable to judge all members of the Toronto 
Board of Education, or even all Orangemen, by such 
pronouncements, but it is a lamentable fact that 
there are in Canada and especially in Toronto men 
who seem incapable of judging any question involving 
French on its merits. 

There are, of course, many reasons why French 
should be studied in any of the public Schools of 
Ontario where the parents so desire. The French 
language is the native tongue of a third of our fellow 
Canadians, and has an official place in the Canadian 
Parliament and in the Canadian Courts. It has a 
splendid literature, to which Canadian authors have 
made and are making distinguished contributions. 
If a second language is almost a necessity for the 
proper appreciation of our own,—most things in 
nature and art are understood only by comparison,— 
what would be more natural than that we should 
turn to French as this second language? And what 
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more sensible than that our children should begin 
to learn it at an age when vocabulary and idiom are 
acquired as easily as measles and chicken-pox? 

The key to unlock the hearts as well as the minds 
of our fellow Canadians of French speech is in the 
hands of the citizen of Toronto who has learned to 
use French as well as English. If the educational 
authorities of Toronto look forward to a time when 
the work of the Fathers of Confederation shall have 
been completed, when Canadians shall be one in 
heart and purpose as well as in name, then they will 
revise their verdict. If not, they must be left behind 


in the ditch. 
C. B. Sissons. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forvm had tts origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


Canadian Culture? 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRuUM. 
Sir: 

In the January number of THE CANADIAN FoRUM 
appears a letter from Mr. Basil King, a writer who, 
though residing in the United States, is nevertheless 
a Canadian and is proud to class himself among the 
literary men of the Dominion. Mr. King’s attitude 
as exhibited in his letter is, however, so at .variance 
with the spirit of the criticism voiced in regard to 
the output of Canadian writers that one is forced 
to the conclusion that he has missed the point en- 
tirely, or at any rate in very large part. His apology 
for the bad quality Of our literature is also somewhat 
undignified in the case of a writer of Mr. King’s 
reputation. It is illogical and, if the reader of his 
letter were inclined to be unkind, would involve 
Mr. King himself in the nursery class of authors; 
for arranged in syllogistic form it amounts to this: 
that an infant country can produce but writers of 
infant stature. Mr. King is a writer belonging to 
an infant country. Ergo: Mr. King is but of infant 
stature. 

But we shall not be so ungenerous as to push our 
advantage, though we might easily enough apply 
the conclusion to some Canadian writers, if not to 
Mr. King himself. 

May those who are earnestly studying Canadian 
literature and are eager to see it measure up to its 
opportunities, take the liberty of demurring from the 
obvious inference implied in Mr. King’s statement 
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that ‘‘two thousand years were necessary to the pro- 
duction of a masterpiece’ and say that it is their 
belief that the Dominion of Canada will produce a 
masterpiece within the life of most Canadians now 
reading. May they also crave leave to hope that 
a rich and varied social life will develop in this 
country long before several centuries have passed, 
so small has the world become and so quickly does 
it move in comparison with the magnitude of the 
universe and the snail’s pace progress during the 
major part of the two millenniums referred to. But 
may lovers of Canada be permitted to protest in 
the most emphatic manner against the implied 
immaturity of Canadian brains and Canadian ex- 
perience. 

For many years the Dominion has been justly 
proud of its educators, its scientists, its engineers, 
its soldiers and sailors, its statesmen, its captains of 
industry, its organizers of vast transportation sys- 
tems, whom it has sent out to enrich the world or to 
defend the British Empire. Surely these men are 
not to be classed as infants! And yet they were born 
in this country and grew up to maturity under its 
strengthening influences. Judging from results, then, 
we are forced to believe that only our writers are 
children incapable of doing men’s work in the world 
or of profiting from the experience of men. But it 
is not a question of incapacity, it is merely one of 
failure to derive the just measure of advantage from 
the experience of those who have travelled the road 
before. And it is here that our quarrel with our 
Canadian writers is chiefly engaged. 

Our leaders in other lines of endeavour have 
built up their theory and practice upon the experi- 
ences of the past, for they have realized to the full 
the truth that the present is the ‘heir of all the past’. 
Our authors alone have refused to benefit by the 
toils of the great writers of other countries, but have 
impulsively thrown themselves into the field depend- 
ing wholly (or in very large part) upon their enthusi- 
asm and native ability. We do not quarrel with 
Mr. King’s contention that a national consciousness 
is requisite to a great national literature, but we do 
object to the implication therein contained that no 
literature worth while is possible in Canada to-day 
because of the inchoate state of our national feeling. 
We have many splendid stories to tell—and we tell 
them badly. We have boundless enthusiasm and 
rare intelligence—and we use them in the impetuous 
fashion of the boxer who has nothing of science to 
make his blows tell with the greatest effect. The 
restraint which is the essence of the most perfect 
literary art, as of all art, is wholly lacking in our 
domestic literary work. The productions of Hardy, 
Meredith, Doyle, Stevenson, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Bazin, Daudet, and many others are not studied 
at all or are studied to no effect. We do not imply 
that these writers are to be slavishly imitated, for a 














literature of imitation is barren; but we do say that 
their works should serve as models of form, for they 
contain the secret of perfect art. Our native authors 
may be excused for not creating works of great 
mould so far as nationally conscious content is 
concerned, but they cannot be excused for perpetrat- 
ing such slovenly stews as too often disfigure cards 
of our literary banquets. Thus when one well 
known Canadian makes his heroine (she is supposed 
to have been delicately nurtured) ‘‘pump the brine”’ 
when she sheds tears, and another makes the pain 
at his hero’s heart like that ‘‘of an ingrown toe- 
nail’’ we believe ourselves entitled to say that such 
writing is not literary art, but that it is merely a 
Heinesque anti-climax—and a poor one at that, for 
the setting lacks the genius of the great Jew. 

Politically our country is an infant, perhaps, 
but our men and women are well educated, many of 
them cosmopolitan in experience, and all of them 
possessing the inheritance of the literary past of the 
world’s greatest peoples. Too many of them, 
however, have buried their talent in a napkin—a 
fault punishable with confiscation and disgrace. 
Let our authors study their form to better advantage 
and when the national consciousness awakes they 
will be ready to express it with beauty and force. 

Yours, etc., 
S. C. Swirt. 

Toronto. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

It is with considerable timidity that I am ven- 
turing to suggest several ideas in refutation of Mr. 
Basil King’s letter as far as it deals with the prospects 
before Canadian literature. I doubt whether Mr. 
King’s philosophy of literature is really so profoundly 
pessimistic as his letter represents it to be. 
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If what | 


he writes is true, every Canadian author must work | 


under the depressing inference that it is impossible 
for him to attain to significant artistic work. As a 
humble Canadian writer I find myself in revolt 
against his philosophy. I believe that his position 
is built upon some fallacy. Such positions—and they 
are taken by others in our day besides Mr. King— 
seem to me to be the result of wrong assumptions. 
I have no means of knowing which is deflecting Mr. 
King’s judgment. But I can suggest several mis- 
conceptions that lead to such errors. 

I believe that the heaviest handicap to clear 
thinking about human life and art at the present time 
is the Darwinian evolutionary hypothesis, not as 
it is understood and qualified by science, but as it 
has been hastily misapplied in fields of human activity 
where the factual phenomena have not been scientific- 
ally collected. The coming generation will have to 
spend a great deal of energy in overthrowing the 
assumptions that have been read from organic 
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evolution into the activities of the human spirit. 
That all noticeable development is slow is one of 
the worst evolutionary fallacies. Certainly the 
development of art-forms is not a matter of aeons, 
or even of centuries. 

A great deal of the talk about national literature 
suffers from the assumption that in the art-of-writing 
national boundaries cleave like a stroke of Fate. 
National boundaries in art mean a great deal less 
than they do in politics. In a general way this 
has always been true. To-day, when the world has 
been tied up into closer union by multiplied inter- 
communications and by rapid transportation, this 
is true in a greater degree than ever. The real 
barriers in literature are not national boundaries but 
language boundaries. All the vital influences sur- 
mount even these. Canadian literature is the child 
and heir of all literature written in the English 
language. It cannot, if it would, repudiate its line- 
age. It is not starting afresh on a basis of no culture 
and no past. It starts just where any other literature 
in English starts in this generation. It need have 
no handicap that England has not also. To be 
concrete: there are in Canada hundreds and hundreds 
of people to whom the best traditions of English 
literature and English culture have been handed 
down intact. There are on the other hand hundred 
of people in England itself to whom these same tradi- 
tions have been handed down very imperfectly. 
In both countries it is not to individuals of scant 
education and inadequate culture that we look for 
artistic achievements in literature: it is to those who 
are spiritual heirs of the great tradition with all 
of its ideals. Canada has such people among its 
citizens as truly as England has, though undoubtedly 
in smaller numbers. It is absurd to talk about them 
as if they were by some immutable law excluded from 
artistic achievement. If discussion of national litera- 
ture involves us in such fallacies, it would be better 
to talk about individual writers, by whom alone 
national literatures can be made. The case of a 
journal differs only in this: no journal can maintain 
the necessary variety and be written by one person, 
as a poem can be. A great journal presupposes a 
group of people capable of producing work of high 
standard. It goes without saying that such a group 
is more easily to be found in a country where there 
is a larger number of good writers. But I, for one, 
see no evolutionary law restraining THE CANADIAN 
ForuM from becoming under our own eyes the equal 
of any periodical Mr. King admires. One is tempted 
to wonder whether the vague abstraction, ‘national 
literature,’ is worth the discussion it gets. If it 
means simply an output of good art, national bound- 
aries have very little to do with it. If national 
literature means the subtle expression of nationality 
pervading a considerable body of its art, it certainly 
will never come by propaganda. The seeking of 
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personality self-consciously somehow destroys the 
spiritual tissues that make rich personalities possible. 
If Canadians will live the life of Canada in all its 
rich potentialities, the national flavor of Canadian 
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literature will be inevitable, and the interpretation | 
of national life will be of the very texture of literary | 


expression. 

Finally, I should like to point out that some of 
the facts of literary history are against Mr. King’s 
expectation of slow, slow development. National 
maturity is not the enviable period in art, any more 
than it is the enviable period in a writer's life. Youth 
is the enviable period. History has many illustra- 
tions to the point. 
of nations seem to have come in the first rush of 
national energy. When the flow of national vitality 
has set in strongly, a generation is enough to develop 


The greatest periods in the art | 


an art from the crudest beginnings to the utmost | 


perfection. We think of Greek drama as the very 
flower of Greek literature. Turn up your histories 
of Greek literature and observe the primitiveness 
of Greek drama about the year 500 B.C. Fifty 
years later Athenian drama was at its artistic height. 
The tragedy of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
was not a slow development; it was a blaze. In the 
span of time measurable by the life of a venerable 
man Greek drama passed from very simple beginnings 
to astonishing perfection and started on its decline. 
It is similarly that literature has flowered in other 
ages and in other lands. Italy did not have to wait 
for the full maturity of Renaissance culture before 
its great writers appeared. Dante was writing in | 
the first glimmerings of the Renaissance; Petrarch | 
and Boccaccio followed hard on his heels. There are 
many critics who feel that the greatest age of English | 
literature was the Age of Elizabeth. In_ those | 
“spacious days"’ the pulsations of national life were 
rugged and virile, and great art came rapidly, not | 
slowly. Does Mr. King realize that the first English 
tragedy, Gorboduc, preceded Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by little more than thirty years? English 
tragedy developed from a beginning to the highest 
point it has ever reached in less than fifty years. 
If conditions in the new world interest us more, 
notice what happened in the United States. We 
are not dealing with the peers of Aeschylus and 
Shakespeare here, but the facts are nevertheless 
worth observing. Inside of fifty years after the 
Declaration of Independence the United States had 
its Washington Irving and James Fenimore Cooper; 
and before they had died there had already gathered 
the memorable conjunction of Poe, and Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and Whitman. | 

The inference from history is that no nation should | 
squander its youth in sighs for maturity. Maturity | 
may bring a wiser art, but it will also be a paler art. | 
Canadian writers should rejoice that Canada is | 
Why should we cut our nerve with the | 


young. 





fallacious postponement of art to a flat age of millen- 
nial maturity? 

All this is not saying that I look for the sudden 
perfection in Canada of any of the literary forms 
that we have at present on our lists of English master- 
pieces—least of all, of the novel. Literary forms 
seem to have periods of culmination and decline. 
To my mind the novel is in a period of decadence so 
complete that only a supreme genius could awaken 
it into significant creative life. I may be wrong about 
this. Critics and the rest of us can only guess. It 
seems more likely to me that Canadian literary art 
will reach its heights in some less exhausted field. 
Who can say what? Poetry is extending its bound- 
aries and flexing its technique in ways that are 
inviting. 

The best thing to wish for Canadian literature 
is neither the eating of such humble pie as Mr. King 
sets out, nor a commercial propaganda of nationalism; 
but the development throughout the whole of Cana- 
dian life—politics and business included—of an 
irrepressible vitality. Give us abounding vitality, 
and art will inevitably burst forth in some form; 
and it will not require generations to produce beauti- 
ful examples of achievement. Perhaps we are already 
entering on the first great efflorescence of Canadian 
energy. 

Yours, etc., 
Lyon SHARMAN. 
Toronto. 


Creative Evolution 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

Much has been written these days about breaking 
away from dogma, becoming our own guides in life, 
and advancing the thought of ‘adventure’ as a 
legitimate reason for casting aside customs and 
creeds of our forefathers, and it is one side of the 
present need of the human race, but while glorying 
in our sense of freedom from social and especially 
religious dogma, which this belief has brought many 
of us, it may be well to pause and not rush too pre- 
cipitately into wholesale condemnation of dogma. 

Creative Evolution as taught by Bergson seems 
to explain the need of dogmas as well as to show 
their cramping effect upon individual development. 
The path of human history is strewn with dead, 
discarded creeds, but while we rejoice to drop our 
shackles beside Life’s way, we must remember when 
first formed most dogma was but the frame some 
genius placed about the special bit of Truth he was 
endeavouring to give the world. It was not all of 
Truth, never pretended to be, but slowly use so 
familiarized the special form given a bit of Reality 
that unthinking followers accepted the form for 
the substance. Fortunately for Life as a whole, 
individuals here and there frequently gain some 




















clearer view of universal Truth than their fellows | 


and, though sensed at first by the percipient as a 
flowing, indistinct whole, he slowly makes his vision 
more clean-cut by isolating it from the nebulous 
Truth surrounding it. He frames it, as it were, to 
better accentuate its individual force, and though 
too frequently the spirit of the Truth is lost in the 
precision of the letter yet, so long as men have as 
their chief means of communication the language 
originated and developed by intellect for man’s 
practical use here on Earth, it would seem that 
dogmas, as we term these frames of Truth, have their 
place. The great value of Prof. Bergson’s teaching 
to many is the light he throws upon the place dogma 
may rightfully hold in the scheme of things. 

We may, nay we must, use dogma and creed to 
make sufficiently precise any Truth we glimpse if 
we wotld make our visions of social value. But if 
men come to realize that dogma is a means rather 
than an end, a guide along the road of ‘Adventure’, 
not a barrier to further advance, then in accord with 
the law of creative evolution, by which the past plus 
the present forms the character of the future, the 


dogmas now forming will naturally be less rigid, less | 


deadening to growth, than those of the past. 

The clear, life-giving water is not changed nor 
its quantity denied because we use a cup to carry 
the portion we need from the stream to our lips. 
Dogma, in the sense of a means of conveying a Truth 
from the seer to the individual in need of it, is as 


useful as the vessel that carries the water, no more, 


no less. Too much attention has been paid to the 
means of conveyance, not enough to the bit of Truth 
contained in all creeds. 
men have been climbing, have been creating them- 
selves and will continue to do so by again using new 
dogmas, which, though possibly more flexible, will 
after all become sufficiently rigid to bear their weight 
on the evolutionary ladder until they can again 
reach the higher rung. Then as now the old steps 
will be abandoned, new ones reached, which in turn, 
having served their purpose, will give way to their 
successors. 

The teaching of the Moderns of a greater sense 
of personal responsibility as the need of the hour is 
rousing mankind from their childish dependence 
upon an all-powerful God and is bringing the race 
into what we might term its period of Youth. Now 
men are feeling their individual powers which are 
inherited tendencies and worthy cultivation. Isn't 
the spiritual restlessness of the present a sign of 
growth, and, though we now dimly see that some of 
our childish beliefs were our only possible inter- 
pretations of real things at that stage, are we not 
perceiving also that with increased knowledge inter- 
pretations of the same Reality will always change? 

If our ideas of the mode of development of Life 
are changed by a Bergson, or the aspect of the Uni- 





By means of past dogmas | 
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verse radically enlarged for us by being told by an 
Einstein that our ideas of absolute space and time 
must be abandoned, then indeed we feel how puny 
our past judgments have been, only suited to children, 
and with renewed pride in our growth as sons of a 
Higher Being we turn our faces toward the opening 
vista and our steps along the road leading to new 
activities and broader visions, thanking our forbears 
for the creeds by which we have lived and gained 
spiritual strength so that the race has been enabled 
to reach a higher outlook. May the new geniuses 
and leaders of the world not discard all dogmas, for 
we humbler men need them to slowly, painfully 
follow after, but may the dogmas they use be suffi- 
ciently elastic to be adaptable to future changes and 
at the same time solid enough to be an aid to the 
weaker brethren who do not easily maintain their 
balance on a bending, wavering step. 

The world is not only the great man’s field, but 
belongs as well to the humbler children of Life, and 
steps very close together and fairly rigid and sub- 
stantial are needed for the majority of us to climb 
to any height of spiritual discernment. As men grow, 
the rungs of the ladder may be slighter, farther 
apart, and much more flexible, for with increased 
knowledge and broader horizons men become less 
dependent on their dogmatic foundations, for now 
their whole being is reaching up and out to gain 
poise and support in a spiritual realm. 

It is well that the true value of dogma be 
recognized, for unless advanced thinkers realize the 
need of the majority for a static representation of 
even a ‘flowing’ truth, a semblance at least of per- 
manence, their visions, even if absolutely true, will 
benefit but the few. 

Yours, etc., 
ISABEL PARSONS. 
Toronto. 


McGill and its Story* 


cGILL University, the second in size and 
perhaps not second in prestige of the 
Canadian Universities, has just celebrated 

its first centenary. It is in a spirit of pure fraternity 
and ungrudging alliance in a great cause that leaves 
no room for envy—especially as that cause has been 
of late newly consecrated by much of our best blood 
on both sides—that we (I speak as a member of the 
University of Toronto) offer our heartiest congratu- 
lations. The centenary of McGill marks a very 
conspicuous point along the road of our national 
growth, and this book is its worthy and no doubt its 
most enduring monument. It is to be hoped that it 
will be in the hands of every alumnus of McGill, and 


* McGill and its Story, 1821-1921, by Cyrus Macmillan (John 
Lane, London, New York and Toronto). 
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a great deal of it inscribed permanently in large and 
legible characters on his mind. So far as one can 
see, it is no less thoroughly honest and reliable than 
it is clearly, interestingly, and dispassionately written. 
And to anyone who has the least sense of the really 
vital historical forces there could scarcely be a more 
significant section of the entire history of Canada. 
If the ex pede Herculem is true, much more can we 
reconstruct the whole body of our national story 
from this glimpse into the very heart and head of it. 

It is interesting to us to note that McGill was 
joined from the beginning by the closest bond, that 
of common parentage, with the Toronto University. 
Like another of our cardinal institutions, the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway (which was the work of Lord 
Mount-Stephen and Lord Strathcona, both from 
Morayshire) it had its origin in the heads of two 
North Country Scots. And one of these was the 
Aberdonian, John Strachan, afterwards Bishop of 
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Toronto, who had been a parish schoolmaster of the 
Presbyterian Established Church of Scotland, the 
father and first Principal of the University of Toronto. 
In 1811 his friend and connection by marriage, James 
McGill, one of the North West Fur Trading Company 
of Montreal—the explorers of the West and pioneers 
of Canada, perhaps the most fascinating band of 
traders ever born of the strange ‘nation of shop- 
keepers’ which has produced clerks like Clive—was 








inspired by him to make a memorable bequest. 
Convinced by the glowing faith of his Ontario country- 





man that the future of Quebec must largely depend on 
what had proved the source of Scotland’s greatness, 
education in the open, and confident that the Home 
Government would be far-seeing enough to exert | 
itself vigorously towards the promotion of that end | 
(for which were available the funds at its disposal | 
derived from the recent confiscation of the Jesuit | 
Estates) he bequeathed by way of a lead a fine | 


property of forty-six acres called Burnside with a | 
good house upon it and £10,000, on condition that | 
within ten years after his death a University should | 
be “established and erected" there, of which one | 
college should bear his name. Bishop Strachan was | 
one of three trustees appointed in his will. They | 
were to hand over the land and money to the Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning (re- | 
cently set up by act of the Quebec Legislature to take | 
charge of such funds as might be devoted to English | 
Education in the Province) who were to administer | 
them for the purpose specified. Failing the establish- | 
ment of the University contemplated, the bequest | 
was to lapse and everything was to go first to his | 
wife and then to Francis Desriviéres, the nephew of | 
her first husband. 

McGill's hopes for the educational future of his 
province and the splendour of his own monument | 
were destined to reach a fulfilment beyond his wildest | 
dreams. But there was a long and weary delay | 





His sanguine fore- 
cast of ten years and his assured trust in public aid 


between seed time and harvest. 


were most miserably disappointed. The Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning never 
had any money worth speaking of to look after 
except hisown. Their name is no more heard to-day. 
They survive only—most significantly—under his 
own name as merged in the Governors of McGill 
University. The Home Authorities, too much oc- 
cupied elsewhere to pay any very serious attention 
to our affairs, following here as usual the line of 
least resistance and studious to placate the conquered 
people whom they had not the energy to assimilate, 
never dared to devote the proceeds of the Jesuits’ 
Estates to English Education and ended by handing 
them over to the Quebec Legislature. Instead of 
Anglicizing Quebec they left nothing undone to help 
Quebec in Gallicizing or at least in Romanizing 
Canada. For nearly fifty years after McGill’s death 
little more was done except just barely enough to 
preserve his seed-corn alive and keep the land and 
money of his pious bequest from following the rest 
of his possessions and so exemplifying the fate of 
much of the fruits of British energy in that Province 
by sinking back into the lap of the aboriginal French- 
Canadian. His wife’s first husband’s nephew had 
somie reason to complain of the judgments rendered 
by all the Courts including the Privy Council, per- 
sistently importuned by him, which interpreted (very 
much against what seems to be the plain sense of the 
context) the ‘‘establishment and erection” of a 


| University as sufficiently covered by the Charter 


obtained in 1821 for the express purpose of frustrat- 
ing his claims, a charter which never served any 
other purpose. It allowed only four professors 
along with a Principal and prescribed that their 
election must be ratified by the Crown. It set up an 
impossible Board of Governors which for a long time 


| practically resolved itself into a quite impossible 


Principal whose eternal wrangles with the other 
controlling body, the Royal Institution, very nearly 
ran the whole business into the ground. 

The indispensable preliminary to getting any- 
thing done was the practical elimination of this 
Charter by an amended edition, altering all its chief 
arrangements, obtained in 1852. It was not until 
1837 that the money, by that time swollen to £22,000, 
in addition to the land disgorged in 1829 came at 
last into the hands of the Royal Institution. In the 
meantime an entirely self-constituted association of 
four Montreal Doctors, quite without endowment 
or charter or power to confer degrees, had been in the 
habit of giving lectures in connection with a Hospital 
in the town and had joined up as Medical Faculty 
with the University Charter, which was all there was 
of it, in 1821—thus absorbing all the available 
professorships in a way which afterwards proved 
exceedingly embarrassing, but legitimating them- 
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selves and in some degree realizing the college—and 
twelve years after, in 1833, McGill’s first graduate 
was produced, William Logie, Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery. There was no teaching of any kind 
and indeed no building in which teaching could be 
done till 1843. In that year what is still the Central 
Building of the Arts Faculty had been put up though 
by no means completely paid for, and instruction of 
some sort in really academic subjects was begun upon 
a roll of twenty undergraduates. Two years after 
the number had sunk to nine. 

In short, the real birthday of McGill took place 
not ten years but fifty-four years after its founder’s 
will was made, namely in October 1855 when the 
eye of the man that really made it first fell upon it. 
That was William Dawson, by origin another North 
Country Scot from Pictou, who with very little con- 
ception of what he was doing had just consented to 
be its Principal. What he saw then on the Burnside 
property might well have made him abandon hope 
and hasten back to his post of superintendent of 
education in Nova Scotia. Two unfinished and 
already ruinous buildings—they had been rendered 
quite uninhabitable by the blasting out of the basin 
for the Montreal Water Reservoir just above them 
on the Mountain—standing among heaps of mason’s 
rubbish in grounds which were an unspeakable un- 





kempt wilderness, the very trees except the tallest | 


destroyed by grazing and wandering cattle! 

That was what the new principal saw with his 
bodily eye. Not even with the eye of faith, strong 
and clear as that was in him, could he then see what 
he lived to see in “sober certainty of waking bliss’’ 
thirty-eight years after, when he laid down the burden 
of his office,—perhaps, the fairest site in the world for 
a University sloping up a lovely hill-side towards 
its crown of woods and laid out amid turf and trees 
with many spacious and perfectly equipped buildings, 
all crowded with throngs of students, many of them 
from England itself as well as from other parts of 
the Empire and every province of Canada, receiving 
the very best instruction from excellent, some of 
them even world-famous teachers in all imaginable 
kinds of learning. For thanks—just as in the case 
of the combination of Bishop Strachan and James 
McGill which first set the reluctant ball a-rolling— 
to his own vision and devotion and their blessed 
contagion on sympathetic individuals. with the means 
and will to help (the Merchant Princes of Montreal, 
the Molsons, Redpaths, Smiths, Macdonalds) he 
left it not unlike what it is to-day to the eye. And 
yet the fine new Medical College with its annex, the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, and, rounding off all that, 
the magnificent new Campus and Stadium have been 
added since; so have the Royal Victoria College for 
women and the Conservatory of Music and, twenty 
miles away at St. Anne’s, raised to the merry tune 
of six million dollars jingling out of the same pocket 
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from which so much else of the architectural music 
of McGill has gathered shape, the Macdonald College 
for Agriculture, Biological Science and the training 
of teachers. For if Sir William Dawson found McGill 


- mud and left it brick it may well be said that his 


successor Sir William Peterson found it brick and 
left it marble. 

James McGill meant his handsome legacy merely 
as a pailful of cold water to be poured into the flaccid 
Government pump and start its flowing. It never 
did flow. As McGill began so it has continued to 
this day, one of the most conspicuous examples in 
the British Empire, which is so full of such, of that 
private enterprise and public spirit in individuals 
fostered in the English-speaking peoples and indeed 
forced upon them by the strange lack of foresight 
and imagination characteristic of their governments 
which in so many regions it has gone so far to redeem, 
nay almost to convert into a virtue. That I think 
is the chief moral and a very timely one of the story 
of McGill. The brains of the British people have 
always been much more in their extremities than in 
their official heads. 

JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


A Page of Verse 


The Green Tree 


Snow upon the mountains, 
Ice upon the stream; 
Winter days are very long 
And summer seems a dream. 


Flowerless our garden, 
Trunks are black and still; 
Red and gold the sunsets are 
That set behind the hill. 


But I know that winter 
Has not long to stay: 

A green tree! A green tree! 
I met with yesterday! 


Not a leaf it carried, 

Just one sign it gave, 

The slim tree, the tall tree, 
So beautiful and brave. 


Now I laugh at winter, 
Dance upon my way, 
Because of the green tree 
I met with yesterday! 
AILEEN BEAUFORT. 

















One Day in Thy Courts 


The Northern Lights, with sweeping scimitars, 
All night the dark fir-fringed horizons hold. 
The tense ice booms like cannon with the cold 

Beneath the astounding stars. 


Pale day is up. An axe’s biting stroke 
Across the snow a muffled echo wakes: 
Naught stirs in this white wilderness of lakes 
But one blue lift of smoke— 


A slender-shafted column—straight and tall— 
The very air is frozen, still, and bright. 
The sway of some unchallengeable might 

Holds a dumb world in thrall. 


Here silence gives the lie to every creed— 
The vague futilities mankind has wrought: 
Sheer stillness numbs all wisdom and all 
thought: 
Here are Thy Courts indeed. 


BRYCE MCMASTER. | 


Lost 


“Lost in estaurant, one palate consisting of seven teeth.” 
Newspaper Advertisement. 


Poor luckless, mumbling, toothless chiel, 
I wonder was it steak or veal 
Devoured at that fatal meal 
That did the trick, 
So that no longer you can feel 
A pleasant click. 


But yet, my lad, I sadly fear 

That you were drinking more than beer, 

Or how was it you did not hear 
The clinking sound 

When your whole palate dropped out clear 
Down to the ground? 


So when gay lads knock at your door 
To lure you out to join their corps, 
Then clench your teeth until they're sore 
And just say ‘‘ No’’—— 
Or put them safely in a drawer 
Before you go. 
R. K. Gorpon. 


Night 


Night draws close in the hush of the gloaming 
And Day the warm lover ere he depart, 
Pausing aglow in the speed of his roaming, 
Presses her swiftly close to his heart. 


Day with his joy and heat, 
Day with his fever, 

Turns from the soft caress 
Sadly to leave her. 
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Hardly her breathing stirs the faint blossoms 
Nodding asleep on the warmth of her breast; 
Only her whisper softly beseeches 
Haste at the morn from the Isles of the West. 

H. K. Gorpon. 


Noel de Jadis 


Le ciel est noir, la plaine blanche; 
L’étoile luit en clarté franche. 

Des troupeaux les bergers ont soin, 
Et les trois rois voyagent loin. 

La terre attend, douce et réveuse; 
La neige choit, silencieuse. . . . 


Le ciel est noir, la plaine blanche; 
L’étoile luit, soudain se penche. 
Les Mages-rois suivent, fidéles; 

Un Ange aux bergers chante gréle. 
La terre est émue et anxieuse; 

La neige choit, silencieuse. 


Le ciel est noir, la plaine blanche; 
L’étoile en pleins rayons s’épanche. 
Bergers et rois sont prosternés; 
Sourit la Vierge au Nouveau-né. 
La terre est calme et radieuse; 
La neige choit, silencieuse. 
BERNARD PRESTON. 


A Voluptuary 


HE Wabash through train swept scornfully into 
42 sight along the old Air Line, on its way from 
Windsor and St. Thomas to Buffalo, New 
York and all the great world,—and was gone. 
The boy stood staring long after it. was lost in the 
blur of the November rain. Then he turned slowly 
and began to kick loose a pine knot, with its spongy 
coating of charcoal, from the huge, rotting trunk 
that stretched a dreary length some fifty feet along 
the ground. His big toe pushed persistently out 
of the water-softened right boot, so the boy kicked 
alternately with the toe of his left boot and the heel 
of his right. This absent-minded, spiritless motion 
was still further retarded through keeping perfect 
time to a slowly-sung monotonous ditty: 
’Twas in the smiling month of May 
When somethin’ that I said 
Tu dump tu dump to murmur, Yes 
An’ shortly we were wed. 
He had been singing the same four lines, sometimes 
with, sometimes without the words, during all that 


! afternoon. 


“T bet there ain’t one of them people on that 
rain that ain’t got dry pants on,” he said aloud, 
bitterly. 
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Then he looked pityingly at his own wretched 
little self. The blouse had been of navy blue serge, 
but the original goods had long since ceased to be 
more than a recurring theme behind a medley of 
patches. Under it a ragged cotton shirt clung 
clammily to his skin. His overalls, with their wet 
roughness, chafed him, but the grey woollen stockings 
were warm down to where they disappeared into the 
hard, cowhide boots, deeply and permanently 
wrinkled. Here the holes in toes and heels, and the 
stiffening of mud in the texture of the wool, made 
them very poor protection. There were to be no 
mitts for him until his father had finished shingling 
Doane’s barn. His cap was fairly good, and he 
pulled it down so that the tips of his ears could feel 
its comfort a little. He had found it beside the track 
one day. Some boy had stuck a disobedient head 
out of a car window. 

The survey ended at the protruding toe, and 
the consciousness of its coldness became suddenly 
very insistent. His perfunctory kicking at the knot 
had ceased, and now, poised precariously on one foot, 
he bent over and gingerly took the chilled toe between 
his chapped hands to warm it, while the rain ran 
streakily down his exposed neck and back. The 
boy whimpered a little and then resumed his singing 
and his efforts to loosen the knot. 

When somethin’ that I said 
Tu dump tu dump to murmur, Yes 
An’ shortly we were wed. 

“There ain’t nobody anywheres that's as poor 
as we are, less’n it’s London, where momma talks 
about,” he said again, aloud. Working alone out 
in the open, in the cornfield, in the potato patch, 
among the turnips, or gathering firewood, had 
developed in him the habit of talking almost inces- 
santly to himself, except when he was whistling or 
humming. 

‘An’ they don’t have to work in the rain neither, 
an’ it don’t get cold there like it does here in Canada 
neither, so I guess there aint nobody poorer than 
we are anywheres. Here’s them, they don’t get 
any work, an’ so they don’t have to work, an’ they’re 
poor, an’ here’s me, an’ I have to work, an’ we’re 
just as poor anyway.” 

The knot suddenly cracked and broke out, 
carrying with it two long slivers from the shell. 
With numb fingers the boy picked it up and went on. 
The logs with knots still attached to them were 
growing scarcer in the old slashing, and he had to go 
farther from the house for each succeeding armful. 
He looked wistfully back towards the group of build- 
ings. Immediately north of the track was the barn. | 
Then came the corn crib, the root house, the three 
precious, dying chestnut trees, then the house. None 
of the buildings were very old, none painted, none in | 
good repair. 


The slashing was just south of the railroad. It | 
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had been cut and seeded forty or fifty years before, 
but was still encumbered with pine stumps and 
rotting pine and red oak trunks. Farther back there 
were dismal little heaps of fungus-covered, decayed 
small branches, and then a petty second growth of 
soft maple and tagalder and basswood. 

These would have done for firewood, if cut a 
season in advance, but there had never been time for 
that. That meant taking days off from earning 
bread. Times would be better another year, his 
father kept saying, and if he once got enough ahead 
to drain the low field,—black muck it was, and would 
raise fine buckwheat,—--then they would be all right. 
Meanwhile there were the corn and potatoes and the 
cow. But these couldn’t keep the family,—and the 
interest on the mortgage had to be met. So his father 
had to be away all week, cutting cordwood twelve 
miles from home, rough, twisty elm that wouldn’t 
split with a maul and wedge, and averaging a cord 
and a quarter a day at fifty-five cents a cord. The 
boy ‘could gather the firewood for the home. He 
was eleven. It was time he was learning to work, 
and with the corn husked and the potatoes dug, and 
the house banked up, there was scarcely anything 
for him to do after school. Next year he would have 
to be hired out. 

There were hard and hungry years in the ’nineties. 

‘Why ain't we rich, like them people on the train? 
Ain't we got just as much right as them? They aint 
got no F—Fred Smith to laugh at them just because 
we got nothing but Chili sauce and bread every day 
to take to school in an old piece of paper. And them 
other brats with pie ’n cake. Likely them boys on 
the train take their dinner in gold dinner pails, silver 
anyways.—But we're just awful poor, poorer’n the 
Hortons, because Jim got new pants in the spring, 
an’ I guess that ain’t bein’ poor. But poppa don’t 
care. He wouldn’t care if I froze to death right here 
now. S’posin’ they was to find me here, lyin’ stiff 
an’ froze, with a great big armful of knots in the 
morning. An’ poppa an’ momma warm in the house, 
an’ me lyin’ out here froze up solid, an’ it dark an’ 
rainin’. Then they’d cry. Momma would anyways.” 

Tears were streaming down his face as he paused 
in his monologue to pick up a knot, and to sob out his 
eternal ditty once more. 

’'Twas in the smiling month of May 

When something dump tu dump 

Had caused her lips to murmur, Yes, 

And shortly we were wed. 
‘And maybe there was some rich woman lookin’ out 
of that car an’ sayin’ ‘The poor, poor little boy, with 
his big toe stickin’ out in the rain! The poor little 
boy!’ But no, she wouldn’t. Nobedy cares about 
me. Poppa don’t, an’ nobody else does, except maybe 
momma does.-—I ain't got no friends. I might just 
as well freeze or get rained on to death right now. 
Ouch! Even that old stump hates me.” 

















“Jimmy! Oh Jimmy!” 

The boy looked back towards the railroad. A 
woman was standing on the first or second board of 
the north railroad fence. Of her clothing, only the 
old misshapen man’s felt hat, and the man’s coat, 
showed above the top of the fence. The rain and the 
slow gloom masked her face. 

‘‘What, momma?”’ 

“You've got enough wood to fill the wood-box 
now, an’ the house is nice an’ warm an’ dry. You 
better come in, Jimmy.” 

“No, I can’t come in, momma. I got to work on. 
You go on in an’ be nice an’ warm an’ dry,—but me, 
I got to work on—in the cold, an’ the rain—an’ the 
dark.” 

The woman went back. She would get warm 
and dry. But the boy would stay out. He would 
stay out, and gather pine knots in the rain, and after 
dark he would have to feel around for them, and 
then on toward morning, about half past eleven, he 
would stumble up to the house, chilled through, 
exhausted, faint from hunger, and with an ominous 
cough, and he would lie down by the stove,—and 
that would be the way they would find him. Or 
perhaps they would lock the door, and then he would 
crawl into the hay, all wet as he was, and they would 
find him in the morning by his dreadful cough. He 
coughed once or twice, half unconsciously, half 
experimentally. 

Tu dump tu dump tu dump tu dump, 
When something that I said 

Had caused her lips to murmur, Yes, 
Tu dump tu dump tu dump. 

“It’s awful to be as poor as we are. Now these 
here cracks in my fingers is hurtin’ terrible, an’ that 
big one in my heel. My, if that woman on the train, 
that maybe looked out an’ saw me, if she could only 
see that there crack.—An’ now I feel as if I’m goin’ 
to have a stummick ache, too. I guess I’ maybe really 
something awful the matter with me. But it don't 
matter about me. It don’t matter about me. I ain’t 
no good to nobody, except to get wood.” 

So for another half-hour he trudged about, 
mumbling, singing, crying, not taking any armfuls 
of knots tothe house now, but heaping them up in 
little piles, which were tending to lose themselves 
almost as soon as he left them. Frequently he looked 
over toward the house. A light suddenly glimmered 
in the south window. The boy’s humming had 
ceased, and he was groping along a lag. A broader 
and higher glimmer now came feebly to him. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy!”’ 

‘‘What, momma?” 

“Come on in to supper, Jimmy.” 

“T don’t want any, momma, an’ I ain’t got 
enough wood yet.” 

“Oh yes, you have, Jimmy. 


You better come 
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in before the bread dumplin’s get cold. We got bread 
dumplin’s. An’ there’s sugar too.” 

“Oh well, all right, momma.’’—There was infinite 
resignation in the tone. Nevertheless the boy 
gathered up the pile nearest him and walked, slowly 
at first, but not without expectancy, towards the 


house. 
J. D. Rosins. 


Ice-storm 


*nineties, gave us the worst ice-storm on record 

for over seventy years. The trees along the 
Yonge Street highway were almost stripped of their 
branches. The destruction wrought was alone com- 
mented upon—no one making note of the indes- 
cribable beauty presented by the ice-clothed trees and 
shrubs. 

I was looking out of the west window of my home 
on Yonge Street during the late afternoon, and the 
picture I saw impelled me to write the following: 

The early morning had been cold; a light fall of 
snow during the night had covered the ground with 
a mantle of white. 

At noonday the air grew warmer, and in the early 
afternoon the rain commenced to beat on the gauzy 
mantle and in a short time had pressed it into felt- 
like closeness. 

Towards night the atmosphere again grew cold; 
the rain falling from a higher and warmer sphere 
became colder as it neared the earth. Very soon 
every object on which it fell became clothed with a 
garment of ice. 

The snow was covered with a shining, glistening 
sheet of glass-like purity. 

Every twig on every branch was covered with a 
shell of transparent beauty. 

The cones which hung from the tall swaying 
pines, as they touched one against another, dis- 
coursed sweet sounds like the tinkling of tiny silver 
bells, or the delightfully languorous music of the 
water glasses. 

Ever and anon, a sound like the cracking of a 
pistol was heard as some limb snapped asunder and 
fell to the ground with its burden. 

The rain ceased to fall; the sun burst through the 
clouds, and instantly each tiny crystal became a 
blazing diamond. — 

By and by the rays of the setting sun caught the 
arc-like lights of the glistening ice and flooded the 
scene with a golden glow. A golden carpet was 
spread on the earth for man and beast to walk 
thereon. 

The trees were transformed into immense 
candelabra with myriads of branches wrought of 


r ‘HE month of January, somewhere in the early 
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pure gold and encrusted with showers of precious | 


stones that glowed and sparkled in wondrous beauty. 

The hedge of locusts that bordered the garden, 
drooping until the topmost branches touched the 
golden carpet, became a wall of jasper, and in an 
ecstasy of delight I cried out, ‘‘Oh the New Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God, and her light was 
like a jasper stone, even like unto a jasper stone most 
precious."’ There before my enraptured gaze was 
a perfect representation of the new heaven and the 
new earth, described by St. John in The Revelation. 





We talk of gold and precious stones being beautiful; | 
why they are a mere earth-mold compared with a | 


sun-kissec crystallized tear from the skies. 


flood was turned to crimson, and behold the 
immense candelabra ablaze with light. Not an 
electric illumination by man at so much per hundred 
lights, but thousands, yea millions upon millions, 
of lights flung from the hands of the Giver of all light. 

Lower, still lower, until almost lost to view, the 


sun withdrew his parting rays. One by one the | 


lights went out until from the highest points they 


seemed to shoot up into the sky and I was impelled | 
to look there for their further appearance. By and | 
by they again shone out with all the beauty of the | 


starry firmament, and the promise that the gates 
of it shall not be shut at all by day, for there shall 
be no night there, recalled me to the glad recognition 


that I had been permitted a glimpse into the new | 
heaven and the new earth. Now, when I hear anyone | 
sneer at the possibility of golden streets and pearly | 


gates, I pity them in the loss of knowing how that one 


ray of God’s sun can transform water into greater | 


beauty than gold or pearls. 
Then, what of the Light of His Presence? What 


of the time when the City shall have no need of the | 
sun for the Glory of God shall have entered into it | 


and the Lamb shall be the Light thereof? 
Crara E. Spercut-HuMBERSTON. 


Literary Competitions 


We offer a prize of five dollars for the best GHosT 
Story in not more than five hundred words. 

Answers must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than March 20, 1922. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, 
of the competitor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition, whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit is received. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is 
especially requested. 





| selfish advantage, of unrelenting vengeance on a 


: | twelve months. Will they kindly notify us? 
As the sun sank lower in the west the golden | 








Results 


Four competitors were successful in identifying 
all the CHARACTERS IN FICTION, and we are there- 
fore compelled to follow the usual practice of awarding 
the prize of five dollars to the competitor whose 
solution reached us first, Miss Hazel C. Wrightman, 
56 St. George St., Toronto. To Miss Grace Wad- 
leigh, 52 College St., Miss Sibyl Fair, 524 Euclid 
Ave., and Miss A. King Wood, 29 Alcina Ave., all 
of Toronto, we offer a year’s free subscription to 
THE CANADIAN Forum. If any of these are already 
subscribers we should be glad to have the names of 
friends or else extend their subscriptions for a further 


The Identifications are: 

1. Lizarann Coupland: William de Morgan, Jt Never 
Can Happen Again. 

2. Father Holt: J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesant; 
and Thackeray, Henry Esmond. 

3. William Crimsworth: Charlotte Bronté, The 


Professor. : 

4. Lydia Carew: Bernard Shaw, Cashel Byron's 
Profession. 

5. Sir John Chester: Charles Dickens, Barnaby 
Rudge. 


6. Bardo de’ Bardi: George Eliot, Romola. 

7. Eustace Morven: Sir Harry Johnston, The Gay- 
Dombeys. 

8. Mr. Slithers: Charles Dickens, Master Humphrey's 
Clock. 

9. Victor Radnor: George Meredith, One of Our Con- 
querors. 

10. Zenobia: Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance. 

11. Seraphina Ramon: Joseph Conrad and F. M. 
Hueffer, Romance. 

12. Rose Leyburn: Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Robert 
Elsmere. 





Our Bookshelf 


Plays of Edmond Rostand, translated by Henderson 
Daingerfield Norman (Macmillan, 2 vols.). 

To read again these plays of Rostand is to find 
a corrective for many current views of French 
character. After having indulged during the years 
of war in a romantic admiration of France, often 
enough far removed from the truth, we have now 
adopted the fashion of thinking of her as utterly 
materialist, pursuing only dreams of imperialism, of 


prostrate foe. To many intelligent English-speaking 
people the spirit of France to-day is personified in 
some one of her soldiers or politicians whom the 
accident of the moment has made her representative, 
—cynical where there is question of disinterested 
motive, sceptical of all schemes for the improvement 
of human relations. In all this there is, of course, a 
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modicum of truth. But how far from the real truth, 
how prejudiced and uninformed such a view is, must 
be obvious to any reader of Rostand. For a quarter 
of a century his plays have called forth the enthusiasm 
of French audiences as have those of no other con- 
temporary writers. And what is the spirit that 
breathes through these plays? They have all the 
brilliance, the verve, the delight in living, the intel- 
lectual curiosity, which are rightly associated with 
French literature. But they preach a gospel—and 
often very insistently—of aspiration, of disinterested- 
ness, of devotion to the unseen good, of wholesome 
living, of generosity and of pity. Perhaps the peculiar 
charm of M. Rostand is his combination of brilliant 
intellectual quality with a surprising naiveté. Not 
an unconscious naiveté; like his own Cyrano he is 
perfectly willing to run the risk of being absurd in 
the eyes of those whose chief aim in life is to be clever 
and to maintain a sense of their own superiority. In 
his inaugural address at the Academy, Rostand de- 
clared that the truly great writer is he who gives 
wings to enthusiasm, and, he continued, 

“Tl faut un thédtre on, exaltant avec du lyrisme, moralisant avec 
de la beauté, consolant avec de la grace, les poétes, sans le faire 
exprés, donnent des legons d’Ame! Voila pourquoi il faut un 
phédtre poétique, et méme héroique!”’ 

The function of the theatre, he concluded is to take 
us out of the school of life for a time in order that we 
may gain courage to return to it. 

Rostand’s idealism is that of the Romantics in 
general, but with adifference. There is little to remind 
one of Rousseau’s stormy insistence upon rights, or 
his sentimental exaltation of the beauty of nature 


and the goodness of human nature. Nor does he 
beat his luminous wings in dream-paradises. He 
dwells in the very real world of his fellows. He 


delights in all that gives colour and variety, in poetry 
and in music. He loves 


Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles; 


Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
But not less insistently than Milton does he hold 
that the true zest of life is experienced only by him 
who has a sober certainty of waking bliss. In other 
words, man can find happiness only by seeking some- 
thing else,—by his devotion to something higher 
than himself. Cyrano stands uncovered at the name 
of Don Quixote. ‘‘What madness!” says his worldly 
friend, as Cyrano tosses away his purse of gold. 
“What a gesture!”’ retorts Cyrano, true idealist and 
trie Frenchman. There is something lofty, according 
to Rostand, even in fantastic idealism, for it teaches 
a man to do homage to great things wherever he 
may find them. He knows loyalty and reverence, 
and these are the foundation stones of character. 
Chanticleer can rebuild his shattered faith, and 
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transmute his past weakness into new strength. 
As long as Frenchmen applaud these plays on the 
stage, we may be sure that on the larger stage of 
world affairs they will not confine themselves to 
dreams of territorial expansion and reparations. 

It was no slight task that Mrs. Norman under- 
took,—the translation of these plays, but she has 
attained a degree of success that constitutes a rare 
achievement. She has a sense of poetic values, of 
nice shades of meaning, that is almost comparable 
to that of the author himself, and her cleverness in 
reproducing verbal effects that almost defy transla- 
tion from one language into another is a constant 
delight to the reader. We have space here for only 
a single example of her power to write charming 
English verse. It is chosen almost at random—from 
the opening lines of The Woman of Samaria. The 
phantoms are gathered about Jacob’s well: 

First Shade (gliding toward the well) 
Borne upon the night wind’s swell, 
Vagabond till dawn of day, 

What strange power do I obey,— 
Ghost that can a ghost impel? 

I come, I glimmer, and away. 
Noiselessly my sandals fell. . . . 
Great I Am to Whom I pray, 
Who is this so ghostly gray, 
Standing silent at the well? 

Second Shade (to the first) 

White beard, in this night of dread, 
Wanderer from the shores of hell, 
Where a moonless sky guards well 
Meads that know no lily bell,—- 
Art thou a spectre? 

First Shade: Thou hast said. 

M. W. W. 
Four Plays for Dancers, by W. B. Yeats (Macmillan). 

In Preface and Notes to these plays, Mr. Yeats 
makes plain his aristocratic intention. He hopes 
for a London audience of perhaps fifty persons 
who will understand him. It is obvious, after reading 
the piays, that it is neither super-normal intellect 
nor supreme sense of beauty which will bind these 
fifty together. One is rather tempted to call it a 
willingness to be led by the nose, though Mr. Yeats 
dignifies this state of mind by calling it ‘a half- 
mythological, half-philosophical folk-belief which the 
writer and his small audience lift into a new subtlety.”’ 
Certainly it is hard to avoid suspecting that the fifty 
delight in half-measures, in vague emotions and still 
vaguer ideas. However Mr. Yeats is not quite so 
bad as he would like us to believe, and even those 
outside the magic circle of his cult can find some- 
thing to delight in in his plays. The subjects are 
all noble and capable of lofty interpretation; the 
verse is dignified and at times beautifully decorated; 
the stage settings are austere and within the reach 
of any company of players. Unfortunately the 
dialogue is at times obscure, not through any real 
difficulty in laying bare motives and passions, but 
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through the heavy weight of suggestion and symbol. 
From time to time the noble human stories disappear 
beneath a mass of allusion which probably tickles 
the fancy of the elite fifty and makes them feel sure 
that ‘they are the people’. But, supposing for a 
moment that we belong to this elite, is the literature 
which appeals to us by virtue of our difference from 


all the rest of mankind worth very much? 
M. A. F. 


One Act Plays, by Alice Brown (Macmillan). 

This collection would probably run into many 
editions if there were any considerable number of 
amateur actors on the look out for plays dramatic 
enough to give them histrionic practice and not too 
good to be spoilt. This, of course, is equivalent to 
saying that they would be much played in Utopia 
as they have already, we are told, been played in 
Chicago and New York. They are pleasant enough 
tales on very sentimental subjects, with swift action, 
little subtlety, less humour, occasional lapses into 
bathos (witness the announcement of an operation 
for cancer: ‘‘It’s my breast. They’re going to have 
my breast cut off. And its where his cheek has laid. 
And his child’s.’’) and more occasional flashes of 


imagination. 
R. H. 


Fiction 


If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchison (McClelland 
and Stewart). 

It is half-pitiful at times to see a man in revolt 
against an institution, way of thought, or environ- 
ment,.and yet in his protest against the thing unable 
to clear himself of it. It may be accounted righteous- 
ness unto him that he rebels, but what if his rebellion 
is stamped with the very spirit of the thing he loathes? 

This thought recurs on reading Jf Winter Comes. 
Violence, unreason, newspaper headlines, the Sal- 
vation Army drum of propaganda, are not these the 
things that have wounded the author sorely? Is not 
restraint the prime virtue of his hero? But there is 
not sufficient restraint in the author himself to allow 
his book to be a work of art. He is violent in his 
contrasts, violent in his emphasis and his iteration. 
Many of his pages, with their truncated sentences, 
suggest the pyramid headlines of a newspaper. 
Exaggeration marks most of his characters—we are 
not convinced by the extreme hardness of Mabel; 
Tybar is incredibly a villain, the Farguses are mere 
caricatures. The catastrophe is beyond the ne plus 
ulira of art. It is perhaps saved from being too 


painful to read, just because the illusion does not 
altogether carry us away. 

Now it may be worth while to point these 
things out, and to revert once again to the principles 
of art, as laid down, say in Lessing’s “.ascoon, because 
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there seems to be growing in the minds of some of 
the critics the idea that im certain cases the rules of 
art do not apply. Why show restraint, they seem 
to ask, in describing so unrestrained a thing as the 
war, or the emotions that it caused? Not that the 
war brought this about—Mr. Walpole’s Fortitude 
appeared before the war, ard is an example of the 
same thing, and was much praised by ‘the critics’. 
Now, Mr. Hutchison in one place speaks of his 
pages as a bit of ‘Life itself”. And, “Life itself” is, 
as many of us know, violent and irrational, stupid, 
sordid, cruel and horrible almost beyond imagining, 
until we come-actually to the experience of it. If 
then the book is ‘Life Itself’ does it not follow that 
there is no extreme of the violent or the horrible that 
may not be written? But to call a book, or a chapter 
of it, ‘Life Itself” is merely to use a figure of speech; 
it is not argument, and no argument can be based 
on it. Life is not Art, Art is not Life. 

What Art is, and what its principles are, need 
not be told here. Allusion has been made to Lessing, 
and that, or allusion to Coleridge, or Matthew 
Arnold, or Aristotle must suffice. Perhaps the 
‘critics’ just mentioned would not quarrel with any 
of the principles there stated. What they seem 
rather to think is that im certain cases, as we last 
said, the rules do not apply, or at least that an 
occasional lapse from them is pardonable. If a 
novelist opens up a vein of thought which is new to 
them, or if he very powerfully delineates characters 
or tendencies, they grant him the privilege of doing 
so in his own way, and if that is an inartistic way 
they still acclaim his novel a ‘work of art’. Mr. 
Hutchison’s work is unusual, indeed his insight into 
certain sides of character is remarkable, as is his 
discernment of how little changed character is by 
external cataclysm. But with all this, and with the 
struggle against the weaknesses of his contemporaries 
apparent in his pages, he has not succeeded in 
being an artist. 


C. W. S. 


The Heel of Achiles, by E. M. Delafield (Hutchinson, 
London). 

This is a very disappointing book as coming from 
the author of Zella Sees Herself, Pelicans, and The 
War Workers. Miss Delafield is working with her 
old methods but without her old zest. Surely the 
pleasure that we get from reading about the follies, 
vanities, and idiosyncrasies of characters in fiction 
lies in the fact that we have our malice free and ex- 
perience a pleasurable glow in evading the payment 
usually exacted in life in the form of either irritation 
or boredom. That is what made Miss Delafield’s 
earlier books such good reading, but in the Heel of 
Achiles the material for our jeers is a little flat and 
insipid, and, ironically, most readers will pay even 
for their half-hearted satire a smal] price in boredom. 
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The story covers the life of the heroine from 
childhood to late middle age and has, I suspect, been 
written backwards. The imaginative seed of the 
book lies in the final portion dealing with the im- 
potency of parents to control the destiny of their 
children. The earlier and longer portions are an 
instance of the unfortunate propensity of modern 
novelists to show their characters in all preliminary 
years from birth onwards. 

Incidentally this novel is the third of recent 
ones ‘featuring’ an egotist. It is odd that a century 
supposed to breed egotism does not produce more 
novelists who treat egotists subjectively. Neither 
Miss Delafield's Lydia, nor Miss Sinclair’s Mr. 
Waddington, nor Everard of the anonymous German 
authoress, add anything to our knowledge of the 
psychology of egotists. R. H. 


The Golden Fleece, by Padraic Colum (Macmillan). 
The monopoly in myth-telling should be given 
to-day to Irish writers. The most magnificent re- 
creation of ancient myths in our day, perhaps in 
many days, is surely to be found in Lady Gregory's 
two great books Gods and Fighting Men, and Cuchulain 
of Muirthemme. And a worthy name to mention 
soon after hers is that of Padraic Colum. He has 
the gift of the myth speech, simple, direct, but withal 
suggestive and imaginative, and he has the gift of 
the mythic heart which can believe and convince. 
This book is not a mere recapitulation of old 
Greek legends. It has three or four very valuable 
characteristics of its own. One is the great charm of 
its poet-author’s style; another is its arrangement 
as a connected whole, which make it one of the 
most logically coherent books of its type; a third is 
its power of appealing alike to children and adults, 
without a sacrifice of thought on the one hand or of 
simplicity on the other. The book is splendidly 
jllustrated and well put out. R. 


Political 

An Empire View of the Empire Tangle, by Edward 
O. Mousley (P. S. King & Son. 87 pp.) 

Ever since the elastic, changing, and often illogi- 

cal process that is still known as the British Empire 
began to emerge from the complete and compre- 
hensible system that drove the American colonists 
into rebellion, Imperial reformers, under. one name 
or another, have not ceased to complain of the 
danger of continuing to drift on without form or 
system or constitution. This little book brings 
the complaint up to date. The author, a New 
Zealand barrister practising in- London, is impressed 
by the fact that the more technical precepts of 
international law make no provision for the inclusion 
of the British Dominions in the League of Nations. 
Confronted with this obvious danger to the unity 
of the Empire as well as the principle of sovereignty, 
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he suggests the appointment of an Imperial minister 
—a sort of reincarnation of old Mr. Mother Country 
-—-charged with the co-ordination and supervision 
of Dominion foreign policy. He supports his argu- 
ment by a collection of press cuttings, which, if the 
Canadian ones can be regarded as typical, present 
an almost totally false impression of public opinion 
in the Dominions. 


Canada at the Cross Roads, by Agnes C. Laut (Mac- 
millan, $2.00). 

Armed with an abounding self-assurance and a 
deplorably copious supply of by no means inaccessible 
statistics, Miss Laut careers for nearly three hundred 
pages among many of the graver and more intricate 
problems that confront our country to-day. Labour 
and democracy, oil-fields and immigration, naval 
strategy and the League of Nations, Bolshevism 
and paper mills, world-power and Empire—these 
are a few of the subjects upon which she touches, 
always with facility, usually with prejudice, and 
seldom with discrimination. She is enchanted by 
a vision of material prosperity, the sort of prosperity 
that will produce increasing, and therefore thoroughly 
satisfactory statistics. She has a very warm spot 
in her heart for that almost extinct species, the 
Empire-builder; and she has an aversion, so pro- 
nounced that it may be said to constitute her guiding 
political principle, to organized labour in any shape 
or form. Bolshevism, and indeed socialism—for she 
includes most of central Europe in the indictment— 
is ‘‘a cesspool of lust and murder’’. The best one 
can say for the book is that, in spite of its blatant 
nationalism, it urges the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the American people and is unex- 
pectedly tolerant of French Canada. After all it is 
impossible not to sympathize with such self-confident 
There must be moments of bewilder- 
E. H. B. 


omniscience. 
ment and disillusion. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Canada: An Actual Democracy, by Viscount Bryce 

(Macmillan). 

This little volume derives an added interest as 
the last published observations on Canada from the 
pen of the late Lord Bryce. It practically consists 
of the chapters on Canada from Modern Democracies. 
The book suffers somewhat from being part of that 
general survey, and, as such, not intended originally 
to stand alone. With the general lines of comparison 
between the constitutions of Canada and the United 
States we are familiar. Although most of the infor- 
mation, in fact, should be familiar to us, it is probable 
that the majority of us can learn a good deal con- 
cerning the workings of our own democracy. The 
general observations are of course both shrewd and 
illuminating, such as, for instance, the stimulating 
discussion of the inevitable opportunism in Canadian 
statesmanship. 
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Trade and Industry 








Oct. 1921 Nov. 1921 Dec. 1921 Jan. 1922 Jan. 1921 

RE BID 6 5 ois 0 oa cree ee arn sakes 161.5 160.0 161.9 158.4 212.6 
(Michell) 

Pamiiy eet. 2.-%, <. 0 eo Bede ba. $22.01 $21.60 | nn? fee $25.30 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment? ................0.0.eee0- 90.0 88.5 81.6 90.5 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average rtd sare Canadian Securities* ...... 105.9 108.6 105.6 105.6 109.9 

icne 





1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


*Base (= 100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


HE ruling conditions of December and January 
T show more and more clearly that it was a 
false dawn which brightened the skies in the 
closing months of 1921. We have still to wait for 
better times. Commodity prices are lower than 
ever; employment remains at a low level. The 
markets are still waiting for something to turn up; 
conscious that in Canada the process of readjust- 
ment is still far from complete. 

In at least one respect, however, the continued 
fall in prices is making for stability. Time and again 
on this page it has been insisted that so long as the 
level of prices in this country remains higher than 
that prevailing among our neighbours to the south, 
the Canadian dollar must continue to be quoted at a 
discount on the exchanges, and its value be subject 
to great uncertainty. The point has been driven 
home by a lucid series of charts in a recent monthly 
letter by the Canadian Bank of Commerce. While 
our prices are higher than American prices, the pur- 
chasing power at home of the Canadian dollar is less 
than the purchasing power at home of the American 


dollar. It is impossible under such circumstances 
that they should exchange at par in international 
transactions. There must be an approximate 


equalization of the purchasing power of the two 
currencies before trade between the United States 
and ourselves can be conducted on a permanently 
stable basis. 

The continued fall in Canadian wholesale prices 
indicates that at length this approximation is begin- 
ning to be made. For there has been an undoubted 
rise in wholesale prices during the last six months 
in the United States. Bradstreets’, for example, 
records an increase of about 7% between June, 1921, 
and December. Canadian commodity prices, as 
measured by Professor Michell, have fallen since 
mid-summer last in almost exactly the same degree. 
Both of these index numbers are extremely sensitive 
to changes in market conditions, and it may be 
that each of them exaggerates slightly the changes 
it records. But there has been an undoubted con- 
vergence between them, and there is no reasonable 
doubt that the domestic purchasing power of the 
Canadian dollar is very much nearer to-day to that 
of the American dollar than it was six months ago. 








Inevitably the premium on American funds has been 
considerably lessened; and this process, which must 
have occurred in any case, has no doubt been hastened 
and strengthened by the sale of American funds 
against recent Canadian flotations in New York, 
which amount to $40,000,000. 

The present movement of American commodity 
prices appears to be slightly downward. But we may 
be thankful for these developments of the past half- 
year; and if in the months ahead of us the level of 
wholesale prices in this country moves in fairly close 
accord with the movement of American prices (in- 
stead of lagging behind, as in the first twelve months 
of deflation), we may hope that the present exchange 
position will at least be successfully maintained. 

But we need more than a stable exchange to 
bring back our old prosperity: and it must be con- 
fessed that our internal readjustment to the new 
conditions is painfully slow. It is a commonplace 
that the fall in the prices of farm products has 
crippled the purchasing power of the farmer. But it 
may be questioned whether the extent of the dis- 
crepancy between the prices of farm products and of 
other things is at all adequately realized. The Labour 
Gazette presents its own index number in such detail 
that a rough comparison between them can easily 
be made. The number of items on which the De- 
cember calculation is based is 262; 51 of them specifi- 
cally products of the farm. A comparison between 
the changing price level of the farm products and 
that of the 211 items in the larger group is suggestive 
but not encouraging. Tne level of December, 1913, 
is in each case taken as 100. 


Dec. 1913 Dec. 1921 
51 Canadian Farm Products......... 100 123 
211 Other Commodities.............. 100 183 


It is clear that at present the farmer cannot 
purchase from the cities on more than about two- 
thirds of his pre-war scale. So long as high freight 
rates absorb an unduly large proportion of the 
price of his produce, he cannot even do so much. 
The situation is serious, and will remain so. Not 
till manufacturers and wholesalers adjust their price 
lists to the situation can they hope for a sustained 


revival of activity. 
G. E. JACKSON. 
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Have Your Bonds Increased in 
Principal Value Recently ? 


If you held stocks you would probably look at 
Stock Exchange quotations each day —and 
trade when it was profitable to do so. 

Why not keep as well posted on Bond prices. 
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our Current List of Bond Prices every two 
weeks. This should help you to judge when 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
THE EGG 
One of Nature's finest foods 


If you want to enjoy the luxury of eating fresh quality eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


The United Farmers Co-operative Company, Ltd. 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies, strictly according to the standards laid down by the 


Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
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GOETHE:— 
“That is the best government which teaches 
us to govern ourselves.” 
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The M.Doyle Fish Co., Limited 
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CATERERS 


This Department is under direct personal care. 
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If you are considering a trip to Europe this summer, arrange early, and make up 
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